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News of the Week 


HE fact that forty-five persons have been killed, to 
say nothing of hundreds injured, in political affrays in 
Germany since the beginning of the year is of sinister 
augury for the remaining three weeks of the election 
campaign. As to the results of the campaign, no con- 
sideration for the mere constitutional obstacles is to 
be allowed to stand in the way of a Government victory. 
Stringent Press regulations have been issued and the 
Vorwirts has already been suppressed for three days for 
no graver offence than the publication of the official 
election manifesto of the Socialist Party. At the some 
time, President Hindenburg has been persuaded to 
decree the dissolution of the Prussian Diet after a motion 
for dissolution had been defeated in the Diet itself, 
and in spite of the decree of the Supreme Court at 
Leipzig overruling the attempted supersession of the 
former Prussian Ministers when von Papen tried it some 
months ago. Herr Hitler, who stands increasingly 
revealed as the prisoner of the Hindenburg nominees 
in his Cabinét, is resolved to get a clear majority in the 
next Reichstag at almost any cost. How long, even if 
he does secure it, it can cohere, in face of the fundamental 
antagonisms between himself and Herr Hugenberg, 
may well be doubted. Outside Parliament conflict 
between the industrialists and the agriculturists, who 
demand a prohibition on the importation of all competing 
products, seems inevitable, and Bavaria’s alarm at what 
has happened in Prussia makes something like a split 
between north and south Germany possible. 
* * * * 
Armaments and Security 
The Disarmament discussions at Geneva have taken 
a definitely political turn in the past week, as a result 
mainly of the British comments on the French proposal 
and its rather elaborate provisions for increased security. 
Mr. Eden made it clear that Great Britain could undertake 
no fresh commitments, but did not make equally clear, 
what France wants to know above all things, how we 


interpret our existing commitments, for example, 
Articles X and XVI of the Covenant. It has to be 
remembered that the formula which brought Germany 
back to the Conference six weeks ago spoke not only of 
equality but of security, and if France protests that 
no adequate security is offered her she may refuse to 
be bound by the equality part of the agreement. But 
her main proposal is for one or more regional pacts 
on the continent of Europe, and something may yet 
develop in that direction, since Great Britain is not 
expected to join in the agreements. The very practical 
British plan for getting a definite Convention carried 
through quickly has yet to be discussed, but France 
will be in no very conciliatory mood if her own plan has 
simply been pushed on one side. 
* * * * 


Manchuria: Nearing a Decision 

Whatever be the reason for the far more decisive 
attitude adopted by the Committee of Nineteen at 
Geneva in the past week, the change is profoundly 
to be welcomed. It has now been made unmistakably 
clear that the Assembly when it meets is to be called 
on to declare definitely against any recognition de facto 
or de jure of Manchukuo, and the United States, Soviet 
Russia and other non-members of the League are to be 
asked to identify themselves with this resolve. There 
will certainly be no hesitation about American assent, 
for it was Mr. Stimson who first laid down the doctrine 
of non-recognition. So far the League of Nations can go 
without a moment’s hesitation ; it ought, of course, to 
have gone so far long ago. The next step is admittedly 
more difficult. So far as Manchukuo is concerned refusal 
of anything in the nature of loans, and an embargo on 
the supply of munitions by all members of the League, 
ought to go without saying. As to sanctions against 
Japan herself, it has always had to be recognized that 
in the present phase of the League’s development its 
members must judge what is practicable in any given case, 
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and that question they will still have to put to themselves 
in relation to the present dispute. The fact that as 
soon as the Committee of Nineteen had taken its decision, 
in which it is satisfactory to note the British representa- 
tive concurred fully, Japan came forward with what 
professed to be further concessions, is interesting, 
inasmuch as it lends some colour to the contention of 
those who have maintained throughout that if the 
League had only displayed firmness Japan would 
have accepted the inevitable long ago. 
* * * * 


The Debts Argument 

The debts- situation is being discussed between Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and the Cabinet Ministers primarily 
concerned in an atmosphere of profound secrecy. No 
objection can be taken to that. Two vital questions are 
involved—what Mr. Roosevelt would be ready to do if 
he could, and what, in fact, he can do. On both those 
subjects Sir Ronald has no doubt had information of 
importance to impart, but it would be completely dis- 
astrous if what he said were made matter for public 
discussion and controversy. Mr. Chamberlain may be 
right in saying that we are not going to Washington 
to bargain debt reduction on the American side against 
some concession in another field on ours. At the same 
time, the President’s singularly difficult position ought to 
be considered. His problem is not to get a settlement 
with us, but to get a settlement through Congress; and 
provided he is disposed to close with us on a figure we 
believe we can pay, it is our business to make his political 
path smooth for him in every way possible. How that 
can best be done will not be known till Mr. MacDonald 
or some other British Minister has talked personally with 
Mr. Roosevelt, and till then public argument will hinder 
more than help. 

* * * 

Mr. de Valera and Ulster 

The turn of events in the Irish Free State, both during 
the election and since, shows that Mr. de Valera is thinking 
more about the partition of Ireland and its removal 
than about a Republic. His present position is that he 
will not come to a permanent understanding with Great 
Britain except on the basis of the absorption of the six 
Northern counties in a united Ireland. It is a very serious 
mistake for him to suppose that it is for this country 
to take the first step which would induce Ulster to merge 
herself with the Free State. England has had enough of 
interfering with the internal affairs of Ireland, North or 
South. In these days it would be no more thinkable 
for us to coerce Ulster into joining the Free State than it 
would be to coerce Mr. de Valera in regard to his domestic 
policy. The unity of all Ireland in one constitutional 
and economic organism is in itself a natural and desirable 
end. But to bring it about the first step is to convert 
Ulster. Provocative action such as the suggested invita- 
tion to the eleven Northern Nationalist members of 
Parliament to sit in Dail Eireann would not be a hopeful 
beginning. 

* * * * 

Parliament and Kenya 

The debates in the two Houses on Wednesday on 
the Kenya question brought out definitely two facts 
which were to most people clear enough before. In 
the first place, the solemn undertaking in the Ordinance 
of 1930 that no land should be taken from the native 
reserves except on condition of the addition of equivalent 
land elsewhere has been abrogated as regards “ tem- 
porary” displacements; and in the second the provision 
whereby the local native council was to be consulted 
before such steps were taken has been abrogated likewise. 


The official reply is in effect that the area concerned is 
small, that only a few natives are being disturbed, and 
that the working of the gold is for their own good. The 
real question is whether the reputation of a British 
pledge throughout Africa, or the immediate exploitation 
of the Kenya goldfield, is the more important. The 
Kenya Government and the Colonial Office are admittedly 
faced with a problem of great difficulty, and their critics 
do no service by painting exaggerated pictures of the 
situation, but the fact remains that the honouring of a 
British pledge is far more important than all the gold 
Kenya is likely to produce. If the Colonial Office 
cannot undo what is done, it ought at least to veto any 
further encroachments till the Morris Carter Commission 
has reported and the whole question can be considered 
in a larger light. The vigour of non-party public opinion 
in this country on the Kenya question is an encouraging 
manifestation. 
* * * * 

M. Daladier’s Fortunes 

The fate of M. Daladier’s Government is still undecided, 
but the new Finance Minister’s proposals for meeting the 
budget deficit have been framed with some dexterity, 
and since they are based on the Finance Committee’s 
own projects there is at least a fair chance of their 
securing the Chamber’s approval. It is noteworthy that 
the heavy cuts in the fighting services estimates remain 
and that the proposed docking of official salaries is on a 
less drastic scale than M. Chéron proposed. The Socialists 
have reaffirmed their refusal to co-operate with the 
Radicals so far as entry into the same Cabinet is concerned, 
but that in no way prevents them from supporting the 
Government in the division lobby. If they choose to 
vote against it again the result can only be a Government 
much further to the Right, and the Socialists would gain 
little enough by that. But the intentions of any French 
Chamber are incalculable where finance is concerned, 
and M. Daladier’s chances of surviving his next vote 
are certainly no higher than fifty per cent. 

* * * * 


Anglo-Persian Prospects 

The conduct of the Anglo-Persian dispute at Geneva 
has shown the League of Nations at its best. There is 
no more resourceful conciliator than Dr. Benes, and the 
skill with which he has sidetracked the immediate 
difficulties by securing that the cancellation of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company’s contract shall remain suspended 
(but not withdrawn) while negotiations for a new contract 
are in progress, has made the path to an ultimate settle- 
ment comparatively smooth. The atmosphere is further 
improved by the Persian Government’s explanation that 
they never thought of showing themselves indifferent to 
the security of the Company’s plant and pipe line. While 
all credit is due to Dr. Benes himself, it is safe to assume 
that in this and all similar cases the League Secretariat 
has prepared the ground effectively behind the scenes. 

* * * * 

Territorial Camps 

In these days of not always discriminating public 
economy it is easy for Mr. Will Thorne to score a debating 
point against the Government by contrasting the decision 
to spend £900,000 on Territorial camps with the with- 
drawal of money from housing. But the point is not 
a real one. Last year’s cut on the summer camps was 
a measure which impaired the efficiency of,the Territorial 
Army and discouraged recruitment. Since no one 
suggests that this important volunteer Force should 
be abolished—it is worth remembering that of all forms 
of expenditure on armaments this is the least costly in 
proportion to results attained—it must receive that 
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minimum of financial support which is necessary to its 
existence. There is plenty of room for considerable 
economies in the defence services; but it is the fatally 
easy line of least resistance to lop off an essential part 
of the training of Territorials—and thus create the 
discouraging idea that the War Office does not take their 
public-spirited service seriously. 
* * * * 

The Sinking Fund 

Commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s gloomy hints that 
the balance of his Budget may preclude tax reduction, Sir 
Robert Horne has adduced two authorities which tend 
to support the view that a balanced Budget does not 
necessarily presuppose full provision for the Sinking 
Fund. One of these is Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
“founder of the New Sinking Fund,” who said that 
in certain circumstances “it would be a great deal 
better to devote your energies to reducing taxation 
instead of devoting them to the reduction of debt.” 
The second is Mr. Bonar Law who, supporting the Budget 
of 1922 in a time of deep trade depression, said: ‘ The 
right course to take, with trade as it is, is for the Govern- 
ment to meet the expenditure without either adding to 
or deducting from the debt.” Accepting the fact that 
in normal times the Sinking Fund should be religiously 
respected, we are bound to recognize that at certain 
crises, when the State is in danger—as during the War— 
there may be no choice but positively to increase the 
debt ; and so in like manner there may be lesser crises 
when we should postpone repayment. The question is 
whether this is a moment when income-tax reduction will 
serve the national economy better than the maintenance 
of Sinking Fund payments. There are strong reasons for 
holding that it is. 

* * * 

Cape Flight 

The feat of Squadron-Leader Gayford and Flight- 
Lieutenant Nicholetts in beating the world’s record in 
their non-stop flight to South Africa has an importance 
to which some other recent record-making attempts 
have no claim. If Lady Bailey, in flying over the now 
established route to South Africa, had succeeded by a few 


‘hours in beating Mrs. Mollison’s record, she would have 


shown her pluck and endurance, but would have added 
nothing to our knowledge either of routes or of machines. 
The R.A.F. flight belongs to a different order of achieve- 
ment. It is a real test of the capacity of the Fairey 
Napier machine. It shows what kind of long-distance 
flight, covering in this case more than 5,000 miles, is 
practicable in peace or war for two experienced pilots 
in a perfected aeroplane. It is a test for the manufac- 
turers, and a useful advertisement to the world of the 
excellence of English workmanship. Just as Flight- 
Lieutenant Stainforth proved the speed supremacy 
of the Rolls-Royce seaplane, and Mr. Cyril Uwins proved 
the superior capacity of the Vickers Vespa aeroplane for 
gaining great height, so these R.A.F. officers have estab- 


lished the endurance capacity of the British Fairey Napier. 
* * * * 


To Orkney by Air 

An example of air achievement of another order is 
worth recording. Kirkwall, familiar to so many officers 
of the Grand Fleet at Scapa in the War, is now a day’s 
journey from Inverness, including seven hours in the train 
and then an often stormy sea passage. The journey by 
air will take an hour or less. Orkney will get its morning 
newspapers at breakfast time instead of at night, and it 
will surely attract many more visitors and do more 
business with the mainland. Aviation services of this 
prosaic kind need to be encouraged. The next generation 
will regard them as part of the natural order of things. 


The Tote Decision 

The Government has announced its expected decision 
regarding tote clubs, and totalisators on greyhound race- 
courses. The law, as interpreted by recent legal decisions, 
is to take its course. That means that the tote club 
will disappear altogether, and if any expedient for 
circumventing the existing law should be devised new 
legislation that cannot be circumvented will be passed. 
Greyhound-course totalisators also stand banned by the 
law, and banned they are to remain pending the final 
report of the Royal Commission on Lotteries and Betting. 
That will no doubt raise the question of bookmakers 
on the courses also, and the two problems can be con- 
sidered together. There is little prospect that greyhound 
totes will be legalized, but the one-law-for-the-rich-and- 
another-for-the-poor argument is making an impression, 
whether it is logical or not. It would be much better 
to ban both the horse-tote and the dog-tote than to ban 
neither, and to ban both might well be the best way. 

* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There were 
no surprises during the first day’s work after the recess 
in the House of Commons, but the Government an- 
nounced a good many decisions. Tote clubs are 
to go, a Bill on the licensing of heavy lorries is to be 
introduced before Easter, and the World Economic 
Conference is to meet sometime. There was an uncon- 
scious irony in the Prime Minister’s statement that 
many of the delegations to that Conference have a long 
way to travel. The Opposition attempted a catechism 
on the Irish situation, which seemed to show that they 
think our difficulties in paying debts to the U.S.A. 
excuse the attitude of Mr. de Valera. There was little 
new in Mr. Thomas’ answers, except that he made it 
still more clear that if Mr. de Valera had started by 
acknowledging the validity of the debt, the Irish Free 


State could have obtained a large reduction of it. 
* * * * 


The Government’s housing policy came under review 
in a discussion of the financial resolution to the Housing 
Bill. There was no weakening in the general support 
of the idea of enlisting private enterprise in the building 
of cheap houses to let, but the original plan of the 
Government appears to have been rather undigested. 
Sir Hilton Young went far in meeting criticisms. Until 
private enterprise gets going on a large scale, there will 
be a “ hang-over ” of subsidized house-building. There 
will be a statutory enforcement of proper housing con- 
ditions. The ideas of a national housing corporation 
to finance building on public utility lines and of the 
usefulness of reconditioning in slum clearance are to be 
explored at once. It is hoped that these measures will 
keep up a steady and large supply of cheap houses, 
which, as Lord Eustace Percy forcibly observed, is a 
necessary feature of the success of the new experiment. 
Colonel Chapman always speaks sensibly and modestly, 
and therefore his statement that the smaller building 
societies will find it difficult to co-operate on the lines 
agreed by their larger brethren was a little disquieting. 

* * * * 
Audi Alteram Partem 

With a view to putting both sides of various contro- 
versial questions as clearly as possible before its readers, 
The Spectator will for the next few weeks publish several 
pairs of articles by writers of authority, expressing 
opposite opinions on particular issues of public im- 
portance. The series begins this week with an article 
on “Why War Must Survive,” by Lord Dunsany. 
Sir Norman Angell will discuss the same subject next 
week under the title “* Man Can Abolish War.” 
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To heal and to feed 


Poor children in need 


That is the motive animating a large part of the work of 
this Mission. 


2,000 patients (many 
of them children) are 
treated every week by 
the five doctors at the 
two dispensaries. 


52,000 ample, satis- 
fying, free breakfasts 
provided for hungry 
children each winter. 
Each meal costs 3d. 
One hundred cost 25s. 
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fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response. 
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How to prevent it 











Listerine Antiseptic is safe and pleasant to 





use. It kills the germs that cause infection 









and combats infection itself. Gargle with 
Listerine at least twice daily and help Nature 


to ward off ’flu. 
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THIS REELING WORLD 


This is a perplexing world, we are born into jt | 
without so much as by-your-leave and without q 
shred of dignity, and as for death no familiarity 
lessens the horror of it. And in the interval 
between, by the time that we have gained experi- 
ence, it is too late to cash it in. We have to walk | 
by faith and not by sight: 
passed on from those having it to those not having | 
it. The human brain raises more questions than | 
it can solve ; 


and as for the conscience, the more | 
faithfully we do our duty the more we feel uw. | 
profitable servants: St. Paul, who began his | 
ministry as the least of the apostles, at the end of 
his course, when he had fought the good fight, | 
feels himself the chief of sinners. We well-to-do 
see the poor always with us, but if we build them 
decent houses they cannot pay the necessary rent; 


if we raise their wages we cannot sell what they | 


produce—-the minimum wage act brings permanent | 
unemployment. 
we go the way of Australia and draw men off the | 
country to the town. 
sowing, disappears. And yet in spite of hope 
deferred, of much injustice and many hardships, 
the human being is not too unhappy. Imagination 


rules mankind, and many who have hardly a rag | fF 


to their body have a real kingdom of heaven within; 

they are not in their own estimation ** downtrodden 

workers,” they are pigeon flyers, football followers, | 
or friends of Hobbs and Tate. 
who commit suicide, 
foment strikes but generally the better paid workers. 
And yet no one wants squalor; we hate to sce our 
workmen in tatters; the slums make us sick as 
we pass through them. 


It is not the poor 


did more harm than _ good. 
without only came when we ceased to wory 
about others’ happiness and confined ourselves to 
minding our own business. If one will really nestle 
down to it, it will be found that one can do work 
that no one else can do. 
his typist, but she will do prodigies of work for one 
who knows what he wants, and the workman will | 
endure a beast of an employer, provided he is 4 
just beast. 
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wisdom cannot be | Fe 


If we put tariffs on cheaper goods | f 


If we unduly tax large |f 
incomes, the capital, or the seed for next year's |f 


it is not the poorest that |f 


Like all nice young men | 
we were socialist in our youth, and our small efforts | 
Peace within and | 


No one can be a hero to | § 
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augury for the remaining three weeks of the election back to the Conference six weeks ago spoke not only of 
campaign. As to the results of the campaign, no con- equality but of security, and if France protests that 
sideration for the mere constitutional obstacles is to no adequate security is offered her she may refuse to 
be allowed to stand in the way of a Government victory. be bound by the equality part of the agreement. But 
Stringent Press regulations have been issued and the her main proposal is for one or more regional pacts 
Vorwiirts has already been suppressed for three days for on the continent of Europe, and something may yet 
no graver offence than the publication of the official develop in that direction, since Great Britain is not 
election manifesto of the Socialist Party. At the some expected to join in the agreements. The very practical 
time, President Hindenburg has been persuaded to British plan for getting a definite Convention carried 
decree the dissolution of the Prussian Diet after a motion through quickly has yet to be discussed, but France 
for dissolution had been defeated in the Dict itself, will be in no very conciliatory mood if her own plan has 
and in spite of the decree of the Supreme Court at simply been pushed on one side. 
Leipzig overruling the attempted supersession of the _ * * . ° 
former Prussian Ministers when von Papen tried it some Manchuria : Nearing a Decision 
months ago. Herr Hitler, who stands increasingly Whatever be the reason for the far more decisive 
revealed as the prisoner of the Hindenburg nominees attitude adopted by the Committee of Nineteen at 
in his Cahinet, is resolved to get a clear majority in the Geneva in the past weck, the change is profoundly 
next Reichstag at almost any cost. How long, even if to be welcomed. It has now been made unmistakably 
he does secure it, it can cohere, in face of the fundamental clear that the Assembly when it meets is to be called 
antagonisms between himself and Herr Hugenberg, on to declare definitely against any recognition de facto 
may well be doubted. Outside Parliament conflict or de jure of Manchukuo, and the United States, Soviet 
between the industrialists and the agriculturists, who Russia and other non-members of the League are to be 
demand a prohibition on the importation of all competing asked to identify themselves with this resolve. There 
products, seems inevitable, and Bavaria’s alarm at what will certainly be no hesitation about American assent, 
has happened in Prussia makes something like a split for it was Mr. Stimson who first laid down the doctrine 




















between north and south Germany possible. of non-recognition. So far the League of Nations can go 
* x Ps * without a moment's hesitation ; it ought, of course, to 
Armaments and Security have gone so far long ago. The next step is admittedly 


The Disarmament discussions at Geneva have taken more difficult. So far as Manchukuo is concerned refusal 
& definitely political turn in the past week, as a result of anything in the nature of loans, and an embargo on 
mainly of the British comments on the French proposal the supply of munitions by all members of the League, 
and its rather elaborate provisions for increased security. ought to go without saying. As to sanctions against 
Mr. Eden made it clear that Great Britain could undertake Japan herself, it has always had to be recognized that 
no fresh commitments, but did not make equally clear, in the present phase of the League’s development its 
What France wants to know above all things, how we members must judge what is practicable in any given case, 
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and that question they will still have to put to themselves 
in relation to the present dispute. The fact that as 
soon as the Committee of Nineteen had taken its decision, 
in which it is satisfactory to note the British representa- 
tive concurred fully, Japan came forward with what 
professed to be further concessions, is interesting, 
inasmuch as it lends some colour to the contention of 
those who have maintained throughout that if the 
League had only displayed firmness Japan would 
have accepted the inevitable long ago. 
od %* * * 


The Debts Argument 

The debts situation is being discussed between Sir 
Ronald Lindsay and the Cabinet Ministers primarily 
concerned in an atmosphere of profound secrecy. No 
objection can be taken to that. Two vital questions are 
involved—what Mr. Roosevelt would be ready to do if 
he could, and what, in fact, he can do. On both those 
subjects Sir Ronald has no doubt had information of 
importance to impart, but it would be completely dis- 
astrous if what he said were made matter for public 
discussion and controversy. Mr. Chamberlain may be 
right in saying that we are not going to Washington 
to bargain debt reduction on the American side against 
some concession in another field on ours. At the same 
time, the President’s singularly difficult position ought to 
be considered. His problem is not to get a settlement 
with us, but to get a settlement through Congress; and 
provided he is disposed to close with us on a figure we 
believe we can pay, it is our business to make his political 
path smooth for him in every way possible. How that 
‘an best be done will not be known till Mr. MacDonald 
or some other British Minister has talked personally with 
Mr. Roosevelt, and till then public argument will hinder 
more than help. 

* * * 

Mr. de Valera and Ulster 

The turn of events in the Irish Free State, both during 
the election and since, shows that Mr. de Valera is thinking 
more about the partition of Ireland and its removal 
than about a Republic. His present position is that he 
will not come to a permanent understanding with Great 
Britain except on the basis of the absorption of the six 
Northern counties in a united Ireland. It is a very serious 
mistake for him to suppose that it is for this country 
to take the first step which would induce Ulster to merge 
herself with the Free State. England has had enough of 
interfering with the internal affairs of Ireland, North or 
South. In these days it would be no more thinkable 
for us to coerce Ulster into joining the Free State than it 
would be to coerce Mr. de Valera in regard to his domestic 
policy. The unity of all Ireland in one constitutional 
and cconomic organism is in itself a natural and desirable 
end. But to bring it about the first step is to convert 
Ulster. Provocative action such as the suggested invita- 
tion to the eleven Northern Nationalist members of 
Parliament to sit in Dail Eireann would not be a hopeful 
beginning. 

* * * * 

Parliament and Kenya 

The debates in the two Houses on Wednesday on 
the Kenya question brought out definitely two facts 
which were to most people clear enough before. In 


the first place, the solemn undertaking in the Ordinance 
of 1930 that no land should be taken from the native 
reserves except on condition of the addition of equivalent 
land elsewhere has been abrogated as regards ‘ tem- 
porary ” displacements; and in the second the provision 
whereby the local native council was to be consulted 
before such steps were taken has been abrogated likewise. 








——— 
The official reply is in effect that the area concerned ‘ 
small, that only a few natives are being disturbed, and 
that the working of the gold is for their own good, The 
real question is whether the reputation of a British 
pledge throughout Africa, or the immediate exploitation 
of the Kenya goldfield, is the more important, The 
Kenya Government and the Colonial Office are admittedly 
faced with a problem of great difficulty, and their critics 
do no service by painting exaggerated pictures of the fe 
situation, but the fact remains that the honouring ofa 
British pledge is far more important than all the gol 7 
Kenya is likely to produce. If the Colonial Office 7 
‘annot undo what is done, it ought at least to veto any 4 
further encroachments till the Morris Carter Commissioy 7 
has reported and the whole question can be considered | 
in a larger light. The vigour of non-party public opinion 
in this country on the Kenya question is an encouraging 
manifestation. 














* * * * 


M. Daladier’s Fortunes 

The fate of M. Daladier’s Government is still undecided, [ 
but the new Finance Minister’s proposals for meeting the 
budget deficit have been framed with some dexterity, 
and since they are based on the Finance Committee's 
own projects there is at least a fair chance of their 
securing the Chamber's approval. It is noteworthy that 
the heavy cuts in the fighting services estimates remain | 
and that the proposed docking of official salaries is ona | 
less drastic scale than M. Chéron proposed. The Socialists 
have reaffirmed their refusal to co-operate with the 
Radicals so far as entry into the same Cabinet is concerned, | 
but that in no way prevents them from supporting the 
Government in the division lobby. If they choose to 
vote against it again the result can only be a Government 
much further to the Right, and the Socialists would gain 
little enough by that. But the intentions of any French 
Chamber are incalculable where finance is concerned, 
and M. Daladier’s chances of surviving his next vote 
are certainly no higher than fifty per cent. 

* * * * 


renee 


Anglo-Persian Prospects 

The conduct of the Anglo-Persian dispute at Geneva 
has shown the League of Nations at its best. There is 
no more resourceful conciliator than Dr. Benes, and the 
skill with which he has sidetracked the immediate 
difficulties by securing that the cancellation of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company’s contract shall remain suspended 
(but not withdrawn) while negotiations for a new contract 
are in progress, has made the path to an ultimate settle- 
ment comparatively smooth. The atmosphere is further 
improved by the Persian Government's explanation that 
they never thought of showing themselves indifferent to 
the security of the Company’s plant and pipe line. While 
all credit is due to Dr. Benes himself, it is safe to assume 
that in this and all similar cases the League Secretariat 
has prepared the ground effectively behind the scenes. 

* * * * 

Territorial Camps 

In these days of not always discriminating public 
economy it is easy for Mr. Will Thorne to score a debating 
point against the Government by contrasting the decision 
to spend £900,000 on Territorial camps with the with- 
drawal of money from housing. But the point is not 
a real one. Last year’s cut on the summer camps was 
a measure which impaired the efficiency of the Territorial 
Army and discouraged recruitment. Since no one 
suggests that this important volunteer Force should 
be abolished—it is worth remembering that of all forms 
of expenditure on armaments this is the least costly in 
proportion to results attained—it must. receive that 
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minimum of financial support which is necessary to its 
existence. There is plenty of room for: considerable 
economies in the defence services; but it is the fatally 
easy line of least resistance to lop off an essential part 
of ‘the training of Territorials—and thus create the 
discouraging idea that the War Office does not take their 
public-spirited service seriously. 
* * x x 

The Sinking Fund 

Commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s gloomy hints that 
the balance of his Budget may preclude tax reduction, Sir 
Robert Horne has adduced two authorities which tend 
to support the view that a balanced Budget does not 
necessarily presuppose full provision for the Sinking 
Fund. One of these is Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
“founder of the New Sinking Fund,” who said that 
in certain circumstances “it would be a great deal 
better to devote your energies to reducing taxation 
instead of devoting them to the reduction of debt.” 
The second is Mr. Bonar Law who, supporting the Budget 
of 1922 in a time of deep trade depression, said: * The 
right course to take, with trade as it is, is for the Govern- 
ment to meet the expenditure without either adding to 
or deducting from the debt.” Accepting the fact that 
in normal times the Sinking Fund should be religiously 
respected, we are bound to recognize that at certain 
crises, When the State is in danger—as during the War— 
there may be no choice but positively to increase the 
debt ; and so in like manner there may be lesser crises 
when we should postpone repayment. The question is 
whether this is a moment when income-tax reduction will 
serve the national economy better than the maintenance 
of Sinking Fund payments. There are strong reasons for 


holding that it is. 
* * * * 


Cape Flight 

The feat of Squadron-Leader Gayford and Flight- 
Lieutenant Nicholetts in beating the world’s record in 
their non-stop flight to South Africa has an importance 
to which some other recent record-making attempts 
have no claim. If Lady Bailey, in flying over the now 
established route to South Africa, had succeeded by a few 
hours in beating Mrs. Mollison’s record, she would have 
shown her pluck and endurance, but would have added 
nothing to our knowledge cither of routes or of machines. 
The R.A.F. flight belongs to a different order of achieve- 
ment. It is a real test of the capacity of the Fairey 
Napier machine. It shows what kind of long-distance 
flight, covering in this case more than 5,000 miles, is 
practicable in peace or war for two experienced pilots 
in a perfected aeroplane. It is a test for the manufac- 
turers, and a useful advertisement to the world of the 
excellence of English workmanship. Just as Flight- 
Lieutenant Stainforth proved the speed supremacy 
of the Rolls-Royce seaplane, and Mr. Cyril Uwins proved 
the superior capacity of the Vickers Vespa aeroplane for 
gaining great height, so these R.A.F. officers have estab- 
lished the endurance capacity of the British Fairey Napier. 

* * * * 

To Orkney by Air 

An example of air achievement of another order is 
worth recording. Kirkwall, familiar to so many officers 
of the Grand Fleet at Scapa in the War, is now a day’s 
journey from Inverness, including seven hours in the train 
and then an often stormy sea passage. The journey by 
air will take an hour or less. Orkney will get its morning 
newspapers at breakfast time instead of at night, and it 
will surely attract many more visitors and do more 
business with the mainland. Aviation services of this 
prosaic kind need to be encouraged. The next generation 
will regard them as part of the natural order of things. 


The Tote Decision 

The Government has announced its expected decision 
regarding tote clubs, and totalisators on greyhound race- 
courses. The law, as interpreted by recent legal decisions, 
is to take its course. That means that the tote club 
will disappear altogether, and if any expedient for 
circumventing the existing law should be devised new 
legislation that cannot be circumvented will be passed. 
xreyhound-course totalisators also stand banned by the 
law, and banned they are to remain pending the final 
report of the Royal Commission on Lotteries and Betting. 
That will no doubt raise the question of bookmakers 
on the courses also, and the two problems can be con- 
sidered together. There is little prospect that greyhound 
totes will be legalized, but the one-law-for-the-rich-and- 
another-for-the-poor argument is making an impression, 
whether it is logical or not. It would be much better 
to ban both the horse-tote and the dog-tote than to ban 
neither, and to ban both might well be the best way. 

* * * * 

Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : There were 
no surprises during the first day’s work after the recess 
in the House of Commons, but the Government an- 
nounced a good many decisions. Tote clubs are 
to go, a Bill on the licensing of heavy lorries is to be 
introduced before Easter, and the World Economic 
Conference is to meet sometime. There was an uncon- 
scious irony in the Prime Minister’s statement that 
many of the delegations to that Conference have a long 
way to travel. The Opposition attempted a catechism 
on the Irish situation, which seemed to show that they 
think our difficulties in paying debts to the U.S.A. 
excuse the attitude of Mr. de Valera. There was little 
new in Mr. Thomas’ answers, except that he made it 
still more clear that if Mr. de Valera had started by 
acknowledging the validity of the debt, the Irish Free 


State could have obtained a large reduction of it. 
* * * * 


The Government’s housing policy came under review 
in a discussion of the financial resolution to the Housing 
Bill. There was no weakening in the general support 
of the idea of enlisting private enterprise in the building 
of cheap houses to let, but the original plan of the 
Government appears to have been rather undigested. 
Sir Hilton Young went far in meeting criticisms. Until 
private enterprise gets going on a large scale, there will 
be a “ hang-over ”’ of subsidized house-building. There 
will be a statutory enforcement of proper housing con- 
ditions. The ideas of a national housing corporation 
to finance building on public utility lines and of the 
usefulness of reconditioning in slum clearance are to be 
explored at once. It is hoped that these measures will 
keep up a steady and large supply of cheap houses, 
which, as Lord Eustace Perey forcibly observed, is a 
necessary feature of the success of the new experiment. 
Colonel Chapman always speaks sensibly and modestly, 
and therefore his statement that the smaller building 
societies will find it difficult to co-operate on the lines 
agreed by their larger brethren was a little disquieting. 

* * * 
Audi Alteram Partem 

With a view to putting both sides of various contro- 
versial questions as clearly as possible before its readers, 
The Spectator will for the next few weeks publish several 
pairs of articles by writers of authority, expressing 
opposite opinions on particular issues of public im- 
portance. The series begins this week with an article 
on “Why War Must Survive,’ by Lord Dunsany. 
Sir Norman Angell will discuss the same subject next 
week under the title “‘ Man Can Abolish War.” 
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Idle Men and Idle Money 


HE unemployment demonstration in Hyde Park 
on Sunday, one of the most remarkable efforts of 
the kind ever organized, was designed to bring the unem- 
ployment issue forcibly before the nation on the eve of 
the Assembly of Parliament, and any lesson it may have 
failed to impress the unemployment figures, published 
on the very day Parliament opened, will almost brutally 
drive home. The increase in the unemployed total—which 
now stands at over 2,900,000—as between December 19th 
and January 23rd was close on 178,000. The rise was 
not unexpected ; we pointed out a month ago that unem- 
ployment usually reaches its peak in February ; but the 
unprecedented total of 3,000,000 is already within 100,000 
of being realized, and it may yet be surpassed. No 
Government, not even a National Government, that sits 
down complacently before those appalling statistics can 
escape the merciless condemnation of its own supporters. 
It may be true that the only effective way to reduce 
unemployment in the long run is to stimulate the ordinary 
flow of trade, and that improvised relief works are so enor- 
mously costly that the burden which they lay on the tax- 
payer far transcends the volume of unemployment they 
affect. But is the Government simply to sit and wait for 
trade to recover? Is there nothing but the reduced dole 
to offer the three million workless ? Little enough has 
been offered them so far at any rate. The economy gospel 
has carried the day. Local authorities have been urged 
not to spend. Important projects of great public utility, 
notably new arterial or by-pass roads, have actually been 
left half-finished (witness the letter from two Oxford 
Heads of Houses regarding a by-pass to relieve Oxford, 
in The Times on Tuesday). 

The economy doctrine has been carried to intolerable 
lengths, and it is satisfactory to find the leading joint- 
stock bankers, notably Mr. Rupert Beckett of the 
Westminster, expressing themselves firmly, if with the 
bankers’ customary caution, on that. “ There were,” 
said Mr. Beckett last week at his bank’s annual meeting, 
‘“vast numbers of men unemployed in all industrial 
countries and a great accumulation of money lying idle. 
The problem was to marry the two.” That observation 
is not original, and to it may be added that the prices 
of most materials needed for works of capital reconstrue- 
tion are inordinately low. Never was there a moment 
more opportune for undertaking work that in the public 
interest needs to be undertaken. Never for years past 
has it been possible to construct bridges or roads or houses 
or public halls or schools so cheaply as to-day. There is 
no question of building recklessly wherever the chance 
offers. The prophets of economy are right so far. It 
is obviously a case for selection, and the fact that stares 
Government and Opposition and every detached person 
in the face is that while bridges and halls and some 
roads can very well wait, the case for an immense national 
effort in the field of housing is clamant. In the slums 
of our great cities alone not fewer than half a million 
dwellings need to be demolisned and their occupants 
rehoused. The existence of idle men and idle money 
and the prevalence of low prices for materials ought to 
go far to solve that problem, but it will, in fact, never 
be solved without action by the Government. The 
official policy at the moment is to trust to the speculative 
builder, with the Building Societies to finance him. No 
one will dismiss that expedient as valueless till it has 
been well tested, but it is certain that it can touch 
only the fringe of the need. The housing reformer 
would put houses where they are wanted, and with 


scientific town-planning ever before his eyes. The 


private builder would put them where they will pay him 
—where, in particular, land is reasonably cheap, as it 
never is in a crowded slum-area. It is highly doubtful, 
moreover, whether he will build houses for the lowest- 
paid worker at all. 

That is the case for a concerted assault on the slum, 
such a case as was made at the conference over which 
Sir Austen Chamberlain presided last week. There 
are various forms which such a campaign might take, 
and there is no need to canvass them in detail here. The 
suggestion of a National Housing Corporation, on a 
public utility society basis, is well worth exploring, and 
it is satisfactory that Sir Hilton Young intends to 
explore it. Finance would be the difficulty, and it 
is doubtful whether such a society could prosper without 
financial support from the Government. Is there any 
reason why that support should not be forthcoming, 
whether for this or some other approved enterprise ? 
This is a national emergency in more senses than one, 
There is a financial emergency, it is true. But the 
state of employment constitutes a national emergency 
in itself, and so does the state of the slums, apathetic 
though we may be regarding conditions whose existence 
we have suffered so long. There can be no serious 
question of financing capital expenditure like housing 
out of revenue, but there is every reason why the idea 
of a National Housing Loan, with capital and interest 
guaranteed by the Government, should be pressed on 
the Cabinet’s consideration. If the proceeds of the 
loan were devoted solely to slum reconstruction the 
methods employed in the Government’s present Bill 
could still be pursued elsewhere. Private enterprise 
will undoubtedly supply a certain need by _ building 
on the outskirts of towns and cities where transport 
facilities are adequate. 

The secondary effects of a stimulus to the building 
industry would be enormous, not only in making new 
work for a large number of subsidiary industries, but 
in creating a demand whereby the small shopkeeper, and 
the merchant and manufacturer behind him, would imme- 
diately profit. To build on borrowed money is, of course, 
to throw a certain burden forward on to another genera- 
tion, but there are moments when that is perfectly legiti- 
mate and purposes for which it is definitely laudable. 
Burdens incurred in hard times can be liquidated in easier 
times. The Government is rightly encouraging the pri- 
vate houscholder to mortgage the future on a small scale 
by borrowing from Building Societies for repairs and 
decorations. Is it less reasonable for the community to 
do the same when vital human necessities are involved 
than for the individual concerned only with amenities ? 
Another aspect of the question, the relief to the Govern- 
ment in reduction of dole-payments, is immediately rele- 
vant, whether or not it should prove practicable (which 
has not yet been convincingly demonstrated) actually to 
subsidize building operations by the amount saved in 
unemployment benefit. The best that can be said of the 
Government’s attitude towards unemployment so far 
is that it has been conspicuously unheroic. Nothing has 
been done because nothing has been attempted—except 
the laying down of a number of warships, for which 
money can apparently be found when money for 
housing cannot. Here is an opportunity unique in 
its combination of propitious factors, money cheap 
and abundant, builders urgently needing work, the 
scandal of the slums crying to Heaven. What is a 
National Government for if not to tackle such a 
problem as this ? 
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The Milk Report 


HAT something is fundamentally wrong with the 
conditions under which milk is produced, bought 
and sold in this country has become evident to everyone 
who has watched the recurrent wrangles between farmers 
and dairymen, or marvelled at the difference between 
the prices received by the producer and the retailer. 
The conviction has grown among us that either we, as 
consumers of milk, are paying too much, or that the 
farmer, who can scarcely make both ends meet, is 
receiving too little. That we were justified in this 
belief is made abundantly clear by the able and bold 
report issued by the Milk Commission, which makes 
comprehensive proposals for securing a fair price to the 
producer, for improving the quality of milk, and for 
promoting, by propaganda, a greater consumption. 
That these are questions affecting the interests of every 
man, woman and child in the country is obvious enough. 
And how profoundly they affect the greatest national 
industry—that of farming—may be judged by the fact 
that in 1930-31 the value of milk and milk products sold 
off farms in England and Wales at an inadequate price 
was £55,000,000, or twenty-eight per cent. of the total 
yalue of agricultural and horticultural sales. 

Under the present organization the farmer is not 
receiving a reasonable price when regard is had to the 
price which the consumer pays.” Producers must be able 
to “ bargain as a body with one voice.”” With that object 
in view the Commission would have the producers 
registered, and set up a Central Producers’ Board elected 
by them. This body would deal on their behalf with a 


similarly elected Central Dairymen’s and Manufacturers’ 
Board ; and smooth working would be promoted by a 
Joint Milk Council, in which members of both Boards 
would sit, with three impartial members added, to 
fix prices and settle other matters of common interest. 

It cannot be denied that great powers as well as 
important duties will be given to these three bodies. 
The farmer will have no choice but to register, and he 
will find that he must spend time filling in forms and 
receiving inspectors who will examine his cattle and 
dairy-work. But such irksome obligations are inevitable 
if he on his part is to secure the full price for his produce 
and the community is to be sure of the quality of its 
milk. Public confidence in the purity of milk is the 
indispensable preliminary to the campaign of propaganda 
to “drink more milk” which the Council would be 
empowered to undertake. The Report also makes valu- 
able suggestions in regard to milk for manufacture. There 
will certainly be differences of opinion about the proposal 
to tax imported condensed milk—the Commissioners 
have generously interpreted their terms of reference. 
But they are right in giving very great powers to the 
three independent members of the Council. Without 
them the consumer would be unrepresented and differ- 
ences of opinion might lead to deadlock. The Food Council 
risked becoming an object of derision by reason of its 
lack of compulsory powers, It is right that there should 
be an independent element capable in the last resort of 
giving an arbitral decision when producers and distri- 
butors cannot agree, 


Liberal Hesitations 


HE question of whether the thirty odd Liberals 
headed by Sir Herbert Samuel should sit on the 
Government or the Opposition side of the House of 
Commons is not in itself a matter of great moment 
—least of all to the Government with its 500 seats. 
But that is not to say that the decision the Independent 
Liberals may ultimately take is a matter of general 
indifference. Liberalism has had a great past in the 
comparatively recent history of this country, and so 
long as it seems possible that it may have any future 
at all the fortunes of those who claim at the moment 
to represent it are a proper object of public interest. 
The title of Sir Herbert Samuel’s following to the name of 
Liberal unadorned cannot reasonably be challenged, 
even though behind the Wee Free group there is a 
Weer Free handful of Lloyd George kinsmen claiming 
that they alone are touched by the authentic fire. The 
Simon Liberals are increasingly merged in an over- 
whelmingly Conservative administration, and it would 
be hard to discover from the speeches of any of them 
how they differ from Mr. Baldwin or Lord Hailsham. 

The Samuel Liberals leave no room for any illusions 
regarding their position. All such are scattered to the 
winds by Sir Herbert Samuel's speech at the Hotel 
Metropole on Monday. The Liberal leader has moved 
far since the day when he accepted office under the 
National Government, and no small distance since his 
resignation on the fiscal issue, and (at the moment) 
on that alone. His attack on the Government now 
extends to every item in its programme, and Monday’s 
speech differed in no visible particular from the typical 
broadside of an ordinary Opposition leader against the 
administration of the day, Its author assailed Ministers 
equally for their lack of a policy in general and for the 
perversity of their particular policies when they had 


any. He condemned their failure to face the economic 
situation and their failure to tackle unemployment ; 
he condemned their Ottawa agreements, he condemned 
their disarmament policy, he condemned their Man- 
churian policy, he appealed to them to turn from high 
Protection to Free Trade—at any rate to a 10 per cent. 
maximum—and, as anticlimax, began to wonder whether 
the party would not soon have to think about crossing 
the floor. 

What the Liberals ultimately decide about that is 
primarily, as has been said, their own concern. But 
one aspect of the question is of wider import. An 
able and critical Opposition in the House of Commons 
has always been an essential condition of the satisfactory 
working of the English parliamentary system. No one 
can pretend that the Labour Party constitutes such a 
factor in the present House, and while it would be absurd 
to suggest that Liberals who were in the main at one 
with the Government should cross the floor merely to 
furnish an apparent access of strength to the Opposition, 
it is obviously rational that a party which thinks the 
Government more wrong than right, and more inefficient 
than efficient, should go to that quarter of the House 
to which such sentiments would naturally take it. The 
rights of Parliament are being seriously endangered 
to-day by the growing power of the Executive, and an 
apathetic and uncritical House is in itself an incentive 
to further encroachments, A vigilant Opposition can 
do much there. Liberal doctrines, moreover, need still, 
likethe Conservative and Labour gospels, to be expounded 
in the House of Commons, Whether the Liberal group 
of to-day is a competent exponent of them is 
perhaps an open question, It certainly will not be 
so long as it sits behind the Government and 
attacks it, 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


HE TIMES has been following so closely the various 
evolutions of British official policy regarding the 
Manchurian question that its leading article of last 
Monday seems to me highly significant. No longer 
ago than January 17th The Times leader-writer was 
lavish in apologies for Japan. It would be quite unjust, 
he insisted, to regard Japan as entirely in the wrong ; 
her methods, no doubt, gave rise to justifiable criticism, 
but she acted under great provocation, and the ultimate 
result of her action, modified by the pressure of friendly 
Powers, might be for the benefit of the people of Man- 
churia, who were already getting better paid for their 
produce. The change of tone by February 6th_ is 
unmistakable. China is recognized as having a 
genuine grievance in the delay that has taken place. 
The Assembly is told it must now make its report and 
its recommendations. What is of immediate import- 
ance is that the principles of the Covenant should not 
be compromised. ‘* The motive is not interference in a 
remote quarrel, but simple self-preservation., . . . If the 
machinery for the preservation of peace is to be safe- 
guarded in the dangerously charged atmosphere of 
Europe, then the Covenant must be upheld.” Admirable 
and incontrovertible—and equally incontrovertible any 
time these last fifteen months. 


* * * * 


I can sce no reason for the agitation in the United 
States over the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s address 
to the American correspondents in London the other 
day. I happened to be present myself as a guest, and I 
thought the speech, in most respects, admirable. The 
only real mistake was to harp once more (in answer 
to a question) on the old protestation that debt-reduction 
was as much in the interest of the creditor as of the 


debtor. Prospects will be a great deal brighter if the 
repetition of that particular declaration is banned 


once for all till the whole thing is settled one way or the 
other. It may be quite true, but it is not the debtor 
whom it becomes to proclaim the truth. If I were an 
American the assurance that ‘it will do you good not 
to be paid,” would decide me finally to stand out for the 
last farthing. 

* * * ** 

I note with some melancholy, in the account of an 
inquest on a shoeblack, that the dead man was spoken 
of as one of the last survivors in a disappearing industry. 
There is matter here for an interesting investigation into 
social customs. Will shoeblacks be missed if they do 
disappear completely 2? Does anyone have his boots 
cleaned at the street-corners nowadays ? Mudless, or 
relatively mudless, asphalte and wood-paved — streets 
must have cut the bootblack’s ground from under him, 
though no doubt he still plies his trade outside one or 
two of the great termini. Why America, where boots 
are never cleaned in hotels or private houses, and the 
shoe-shine parlour or the shoe-shine man on the side- 
walk is an indispensable institution, should have decided 
to treat its shoes so differently I have never understood. 
Probably there is some explanation if it could be un- 
earthed. 

* * * * 

The last issue of the Sunday Times contained a signifi- 
cantly instructive leading article. The subject was 
security ; the purport was warm approval of Mr. Eden’s 
declaration at Geneva that Great Britain could undertake 
no further commitments ; and the statement was made 
that ‘** Locarno and the Kellogg Pact are Great Britain's 


binding contributions to the maintenance of Europea, 
and world security.” The whole article of close on , 
column contains no single mention of a not unimportan; 
instrument signed in 1919 and known as the League ¢ 
Nations Covenant. The omission may have been accidents 
but such omissions make it all too easy to understand thy 
contention of Continental States that since Great Britaiy 
attaches no importance to the Covenant and its security 


clauses reliance can only be placed in national armaments, F 


* * + * 


There is very rarely anything to be said for the sup.f 


pression of names in Court, except in the case of blackmail 
trials, and the procedure in an income-tax appeal case 
last week was so astonishing that I imagine, and hope, 
the matter will be raised in questions in the House, 
The Attorney-General, appearing for the Crown, said 
an order had been made—‘‘ I do not quite appreciate 
what jurisdiction there was to make it, or how it came to 
be made ”—that the names of the Turf Commission 
Agents concerned should be kept seeret. The Judge 
said the order had not been made by him, and described 
it as “an order by which all concerned are bound.” 
Who is it who thus binds the Chief Law Officer and a 
High Court Judge, and whose name, like the bookmakers’, 
cannot be disclosed ? 
* * * + 

The League of Nations Secretariat, with a Frenchman 
as Secretary-General and an Englishman as one of four 
or five (according as to whether Japan remains in the 
League or not) deputy or assistant secretaries-general, 
will be a new conception for this country to assimilate, 
The British Assistant-Secretary-General, Capt. F. P. 
Walters, has been found within the Secretariat, not im- 
ported from outside. His record Eton, Oxford, the 
War, secretary to Lord Cecil at the Peace Conference and 
Chef de Cabinet to Sir Eric Drummond since 1919 
qualifies him peculiarly well for his new post. So, it may 
be added, does his personality, though there is some force 
in the argument that a man of established position 
brought in from outside might carry more weight. 

* * * * 


If Mr. Kipling had gone to sleep in 1918 and only 
woken up in 1938, one might understand the letter 
he has just written to M. Henri Bordeaux. “We have 
no other ally,” he says, but France, “‘ whose interests 
accord with our own.” The “ Boche” has “ learned 
nothing from the last War, from which he has relatively 
suffered so little.” ‘‘ As soon as he can see his way 
clear he will begin his work again.” ‘ The Boche has 
learned nothing.””. And how much has Mr. Kipling learned 
since his celebrations of the glorious campaign against the 
Boers ? When poets and novelists talk politics 





* * * * 


It is a striking reflection that Count Albert Apponyi, 
who died at Geneva on Tuesday, was alive when Metter- 
nich fell in 1848. He was one of those great seigneunial 
figures of whom few survive in Europe to-day, and of 
those few not many care to mix themselves in the turmoil 
of politics. Count Apponyi’s towering figure, his great 
hooked nose and his long white beard, would have made 
him conspicuous in any society, and his complete mastery 
of English, French, German, and, I think, Italian, as 
well as his own Magyar, put him on terms at once with 
every European of any education. If I had closed my 








eyes when talking with him I should never have dreamed 
JANUS. 


it was not an Englishman speaking to me. 
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World Patriotism 


By Sir 


whether it be to China or to America and Central 
Europe or to Great Britain, the clearer it seems that 
what is really the matter is that, despite all the talk 
about political and economic troubles being world- 
wide, most nations are still approaching the problems 
solely from their own point of view. It may appear too 
simple to say that what the world has been suffering 
from during the past twelve months is an inability to see 
the other side’s point of view, but this is really what I 
Japan acts in Manchuria 


- more I look round the world at the moment, 


think is the matter with us. 
according to what she believes are Japanese interests ; 
each faction in China acts in its own supposed interests, 
Nearer home Mr. de Valera is a good example of a 
patriotic Irishman, who in his dealings with Gicat 
Britain is largely thinking in terms of what Ireland 
wants, and somehow or other he has been unable to see 
things from the British point of view. On the other 
hand, in talking to British statesmen about Ireland you 
would imagine that Ireland had no case at all. 

Then if you turn to Europe’s major problems, Repara- 
tions and War Debts, vou are also struck by the fact 
that cach country is persuaded that it has all the right 
on its side. Kach country is harbouring grievances and 
cannot understand why it is that the other side does not 
seeits position, In the knotty question of Franco-German 
relations, Germany, remembering events since the Armis- 
tice, thinks that France wants to keep her in a permanent 
state of subordination, On the other hand, the Germans 
very often fail to understand the French point of view ; 
for France cannot help thinking about security after her 
past experiences. Then if we extend our picture to the 
other side of the Atlantic, we find the United States 
irritated with Europe all round, The average farmer in 
the Middle-West of America knows only that he has been 
going through the worst economic crisis in the memory of 
the present generation and that practically all his savings 
are gone. As he sees it, “* Uncle Sam” is being called a 
usurer because he is asking for the payment of money 
that is due to him, The nations of Europe, on their side, 
whatever their feclings about one another may be, seem 
to be pretty well united in the conviction that the United 
States has not given them a square deal. 

In the question of Disarmament, perhaps one of the 
reasons that we have not made more headway is that 
cach country, through its experts at the discussions, is 
thinking what is the minimum defence foree that it 
requires to safeguard its national interests, forgetting 
that unless we disarm we shall none of us have any 
national interests to safeguard after the next war. Here 
again in a changed world we are studying these problems 
in the pre-War terminology of national safety. 

What then has gone wrong with the world in these last 
few vears, apart, of course, from the financial crisis 
through which we have been going and the mal-adjust- 
ment of our system of distribution which permits a 
surfeit of necessities in one place and starvation in 
What is really the matter, I think, is 
that we are trying to run the twenticth-century 
world with eighteenth-century minds. The world has 
contracted ; space has been practically annihilated in 
our lives. To-day we can ring up New Zealand or Aus- 
tralia on the telephone ; we can listen on the wireless 
to concerts or talks in another hemisphere ; we can fly 
to Morocco for dinner. Science has given us this mar- 
Vellous gift of the annihilation of distance, and what do 
We proceed to do with it?) We, many of us in all coun- 


another ? 


EvELYN WRENCH. 


tries, continue to talk in terms of “ ourselves alone,” of 
National self-interest : ‘let us mind our own business 
and ignore the foreigner.” We are told by some that 
the citizen should be a National patriot first, last, and 
all the time. What we really need is a few of those 
professors of Foresight about whom Mr. H. G. Wells 
talked to us the other day. The world has really been 
caught napping. Doctrines of Economie Nationalism 
and ‘no trade with the foreigner” were all very well a 
hundred years ago, but they won’t serve to-day. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Iam not suggesting that 
we should not be patriots, but the opposite. But I 
went our patriotism to be enlarged. My first duty is 
obviously to the town or county in which I was born 
and then to my country. But I have two more duties 
as an Englishman to the British Empire as a whole, and 
then finally to the world. There should be nothing 
conflicting between these allegianees. Each one should 
dovetail into the other. 

In ordinary life the citizen, for the sake of the common 
good, has to submit to a curtailment of his liberty in 
many directions. The golfer might like to drive through 
the couple ahead of him, or the motorist might like to go 
* all out” down the Mall, but it never occurs to them to 
do it. Every hour of the day there are prohibitions to 
which we willingly submit so that the wheels of the life- 
machine may turn more easily. But when it comes to 
Nations we talk about Complete Sovereignty. I suppose 
the rulers of fortified towns in the middle ages enjoyed 
a more or less complete sovereignty over their underlings. 
But in an air age when one can fly over half the countries 
of Europe in a day, that kind of isolation has gone. As 
we advance towards Empire unity and World unity, 
each nation will have to submit to a restriction of its 
liberties for the common good, 

If one looks back at the history of the past twenty-five 
years, surely the chief lesson to be learnt is that unre- 
stricted nationalism will not work. I know there are 
some people who think that if only we could organize 
the world into five or six great political systems, instead 
of fifty or sixty separate nations, that we should hasten 
the day of universal peace. But what assurance have 
we that, even if we did succeed, we should be any better 
off than we are to-day, so long as we held to the divine 
right of unrestricted Nationalism ? I was talking to a 
public-spirited man the other day, an ardent Imperialist, 
and he said something like this to me: * I can’t under- 
stand your enthusiasm for the cause of World Unity — 
it is too visionary for me.” And I replied: “I don't 
agree. You are an Englishman. You say that you are 
an enthusiastic worker for the unity of the British 
Empire, and you are working to promote understanding 
and personal contact between one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of the globe, inhabiting one-fifth of the earth ; 
you are ready to take within your orbit Englishmen 
and Esquimaux, Hindus and Hottentots, Australian 
Aboriginals and Arab traders, Scotsmen, Irish, French 
(in Canada and Mauritius), Dutch (in South Africa): in 
fact there is hardly a race, creed or colour you do not 
include. Why is it then that if you are ready to work 
for the unity of the quarter, you will not stretch your 
mind a little and take in the whole ?”’ My friend shook 
his head and said: “I can’t follow you.” 

And now a few words about World Organization and 
World Patriotism and how we are to bring them about. 
Here are a few of the reforms I would start with: <A 
unified railway system, conducted in the interest of 
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Europe as a whole, an international currency, which 
would be accepted as legal tender in all countries, a 
common rule of the road and a common system of pic- 
torial road signs, so that even a child could understand 
them, a common system of weights and measures and, 
of course, the introduction of the decimal system, the 
compulsory humane slaughter of animals, the abolition 
of visas on passports, the introduction of a universal 
thermometer in all countries. Then there is the exchange 


of schoolboys and girls and teachers on a large and 
hitherto unattempted scale—(why should not we exchang 
100,000 school visits every year ?)—the introduction 
of a World language, the exchange of a_ hundred 
journalists in every country every year, and the creation 
of a World Society which would seek to establish 
personal contact between ordinary mortals in all nations, 

Along those lines, I am convinced, we could make 
world patriotism an immediate reality, 


Why War Must Survive 


By Lorp 
E have no record that when Newton discovered the 
law of gravity he incurred any hostility from 
angry folk saying: Now we shall have everything falling 
on our heads, apples and everything else. So I hope my 
theory will cause no annoyance either. The proof of the 
theory I leave to some mathematician with an interest 
in history, feeling that it can easily be proved by someone 
familiar with figures. My theory is briefly an application 
of a commonplace of hydraulics to human bloodshed. It 
stands to reason that if children making a dam across a 
trickling gutter wish still to hold back the water they 
must soon build their dam right across the road ; nor can 
this hold it back for long ; and, if the flow of that trickle is 
by any means still to be stopped, a dam must be built 
eventually across the whole valley. It will then be a long 
time before any water goes that way. Yet the effort to 
hold it back must fail ultimately, and, when the dam 
does break, this is obvious, that the number of drops of 
water that will go by must be exactly the number of 
drops that would have gone by in any case, from the 
time that the trickle was first stopped. 

I believe some mathematician can easily prove by stati- 
stics that the same law must apply exactly to human blood- 
shed. For when you have small communities quietly raiding 
each other every other year there obviously cannot be that 
security and co-operation that can allow the growth of the 
organization that makes large armies possible. But prohibit 
a hamlet from raiding a Hundred, and you get an order- 
liness that results in the growth of heptarchies. Join 
up your heptarchies into kingdoms, and you still have 
wars ; and, though people prayed against them, nobody 
seemed to suppose they were going to stop for ever. It 
is not till great empires are formed, imposing peace over 
wide areas of the earth, that the delusion is fostered that 
peace may now be everlasting. Had warfare between 
Prussia, Bavaria and Austria broken out again in every 
generation, the quiet growth of the force that made the 
World War would have been impossible. Great wars, 
then, are made alone by peace; and little wars are as 
bad as great wars, because there are far more of them, 
and because, as my mathematician will one day prove, 
the little and the great kill exactly as many. There are 
two things to consider about this: why is it so? And 
how could it be prevented? A large number of the 
best minds in the world is presumably dealing with the 
second point, so that we may leave that point now, except 
to say that they seem to be fastening too much hope upon 
disarmament. 

All disarmament can do is to stop certain large 
firms of war-manufacturers from having an_ interest 
in war; which probably does not go for very much. 
Disarmament cannot prevent men from fighting, even if 
you took away the deadliest of all ingredients for battle, 
the railway train. The most destructive weapon of 
warfare is not the big Bertha, but the flint axe. Great 
guns tend to keep armies apart, killing perhaps a quarter 
of them, but where men fought with flint axes they must 


Dunsaxy. 

have at once met hand to hand, and more than half must 
have been killed, including the whole of one side. But 
while others are discussing how to stop war, let us consider 
why it is that for so long as we have been upon this planet 
this weed, or flower, whichever it be, has hitherto grown 
alongside of us. Well, whatever ailments individuals 
may die of, there are but three exits from this world for 
peoples; War, Famine and Plague. Without these 
exits the world would be overcrowded, and anyone who 
‘an realize that space on a raft is limited must be able, 
with a greater imaginative effort, to realize that so is the 
space on a planet. But to say that without these exits 
the world would be overcrowded is unnecessary, for they 
themselves make overcrowding impossible. The growth 
of people beyond a certain limit must necessarily lead to 
starvation, or to devastation by whatever fevers haunt 
insanitary areas, or by the determination of a strong man 
not to let his people starve, whatever may happen to 
others ; and this means war; or by the same strong man 
leading his people away from crowded dirty spaces, 
elsewhere ; and this means invasion. I believe that 
Nature is benevolent, and chooses the best of these bad 
exits for us. 

I do not know that I can define Nature, but I 
mean those impulses in the deeps of our minds, dimmer 
than reason and yet more powerful, that sway us 
in the end, and the similar forces in beasts and in blades of 
grass. These in the end lead us to take the wiser course. 
War at the present moment is not the wiser course, the 
world for the present having had sufficient of it. You 
may sce this by the attitude of all nations, when one 
by one their legations were shelled by the Japanese or 
Chinese. The attitude of every ambassador over that 
was: ‘ These gunners are all young men; they don't 
mean any harm by it.” But in times when there is a 
need for war it is suflicient cause for it for an ambassador 
to slip on a piece of orange-peel ; and, though imputing 
no assault to anyone, his countrymen will say in such 
times as those: ** But what right had the dirty foreigners 
to leave the orange-peel lying about?” That is quite 
sufficient to cause war when war is needed, though 
shelling legations will not do so when it is not. For war 
comes from tides in human affairs, and depends little on 
human precautions. Shall we stop it by keeping the 
birth-rate down to the level of the death-rate, thus 
preventing its logical cause? I think not, for that is 
only to invite invasion. War has been hitherto the 
method whereby the blood of peoples was_ blended, 
always with a strong tincture of adventure, and whereby 
races were made. It has been the method whereby those 
races held their own so long as they were worthy to hold 
it, and whereby they were overthrown before they 
cumbered the earth and lowered the average human 
standard. I like it less than Newton liked being hit on 

the head by an apple, but I recognize it as one of the 
conditions under which we live on the planet. To those 
who, hoping for peace, are yet prepared to face facts I 
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would point out the sinister circumstances that the first India to Warwickshire, and how he got there. Nor was 


syllable of Avon is practically the same as the second 
syllable of Punjab, and that that syllable means river. 
Jt is worth more than a moment’s thought to consider 
who brought that word ab or av, meaning river, from 


Living on 


he probably by any means floated upon the first of such 
tides, that swept out of the highlands of Asia riding after 
the sun. Yet let us hope that the court of King Canute now 
sitting by the shores of Geneva will stop these tides for ever. 


the Dole 


By Hucu Martin. 


UST how it is done can never be known except by 

doing it, which is painful. There is no such thing 

as a completely typical case, nor does imagination help 

much. But we can discover by observation one or two 
general principles which will help us to understand. 

Living on the dole—that is to say, living, not brokenly 
existing—must plainly mean, in the first place, looking 
at the everyday details of the means of subsistence 
through a powerful microscope. One has to learn to 
watch through the microscope many almost infinitely 
little things, the animalculae of domestic economics, 
which are generally ignored even by the very poor. 
And, in the second place, one must learn to forget for 
the time being about big, fundamental things ; in other 
words, to stop thinking. 

Now the first practical note an observer makes when 
trying to discover how to live on the dole (without the 
pain of doing it) is that the women seem to be carrying 
on more happily than the men, a conclusion contrary to 
one’s sentimental leanings. Mrs. Brown is happier than 
Mr. Brown simply beceuse she is not out of work. She 
is happier because, although it is at first terribly difficult 
to learn to use the microscope, she has a job of work 
to do, an important job, a job that is valued by some- 
body, a job that occupies all her time and most of her 
thoughts, the job of making fifteen shillings do the 
work of a pound. ‘To be sure, her children are pale and 
thin and fretful. Her two rooms (if she is lucky enough 
to have two) have been stripped of all but the barest 
necessaries. But the job is there and has to be done 
day by day. She is earning her keep, and a good bit 
over, and her self-respect remains. She does the work 
bravely and with reasonable efficiency. 

Exactly how, then? Well, Mrs. Brown, of Kentish 
Town, has a husband and six children, and a dole to 
administer of 34s. 3d. a weck. Brown brings the money 
home on Friday afternoon. Five of the children have 
been getting free dinners at school five days a week— 
excellent dinners that cost the Education Authority 
about fourpence each—but for the rest they have had 
on those five days not much more than two thin slices 
of bread and margarine for breakfast, and two more for 
tea. Directly after tea they go to bed to save firing, 
and prevent them from getting hungry again. 

When father comes home with his 34s. 3d., two 
shillings go to buy an extra meal for the whole eight — 
the best home meal of the week, with a bit of fish and 
chips, possibly. Then on the Saturday morning five 
shillings are laid out by Mrs. Brown upon provisions for 
the week-end, a scrap of foreign meat at eightpence a 





pound, bread, vegetables, jam, tinned milk, other 
groceries. Nine shillings more have to be found for 
rent. That leaves 18s. 3d., which goes something like 
this : 
Ss '@: 
Baker ws ee ee oe oe 8 O 
Coal .. ee ae ar *. xe oe 
Gas .. a *e ee ee -- O10 
Funeral insurance, with arrears .. ee 
Clothing club ae ee $e ae, Oo 
Furniture, &c. oe ee oe - O 6 
10 10 


Brown keeps two shillings for pocket money, and ’bus 
fares when he is out looking for a job, leaving Mrs. Brown 
5s. 5d. (mainly for more bread) to last till Friday comes 
round again. And she will make it last, with the help 
of the microscope, in whose use she grows more expert 
every week. Such an existence looks from the outside 
intolerable, a starvation of mind and body, an ugly, 
hopeless, futile drudgery. Yet Mrs. Brown does at least 
succeed in saving it from squalor, in the worst sense of 
the word, and in that she is very nearly “ typical.” 
She is in the first-line trench, and the order of the day 
is “‘ carry on.” 

Hers is a hard furrow to plough, but Brown’s furrow 
—Brown being what he is, a thoughtful fellow with a 
twenty years’ habit of work, who has been “ out” for 
eighteen months—is possibly harder, his job being merely 
to keep cheerful and healthy and prevent that brain of 
his from what he calls “* thinking ’’—to keep sane, in a 
word. His search for work has become purely auto- 
matic, so it hardly helps the brain. Strange to relate, 


_he manages to gamble a little on his two shillings a week, 


but that solace has to be left in the main to the unmarried 
lads. Half a pint of beer in the warm, sociable bar- 
parlour is right out of reach at present prices. So, as a 
rule, is the luxury of a fourpenny seat at the pictures. 
And, strange to relate, for he used to be fond of reading, 
he hates the free library now. 

In fact, Brown sits at home most of the day moping. 
In tens of thousands of homes on the dole it is the same. 
The man is, for all the common purposes of social life, 
of citizenship, of mental, spiritual and physical derelop- 
ment, dead. Every day is like the day before and the 
day after, empty. A living death. One sees it in his 
face, gone ash-coloured and drawn, with a sick-dog look 
about the eyes. 

That was the position, at any rate, three weeks ago. 
Then a new interest came into Brown’s life, and the 
lives of some of his mates, an interest provided by the 
classes for the unemployed. At first he flatly refused to 
go, in spite of Mrs. Brown’s tactful pressure. What, he 
asked, was the use? He didn’t want to be amused, or 
educated. He knew his job, didn’t he? (this a trifle 
truculently). If he could bring home a few shillings 
he would go, but otherwise he “ couldn't get his mind 
down to it.” 

When he did consent to give the classes at the Mary 
Ward Settlement a trial, it was because the children 
were their uppers” and he could learn boot- 
repairing there. Now he is taking elementary French 
on Mondays, and goes over to the Working Men’s College 
on Fridays for a course of lectures and discussions on 
“human problems of to-day.” His wife is delighted. 
She notices a marked difference in him already. As he 
puts it, he is not thinking so much. That is to say, at 
last he has something to think about. One can hardly 
exaggerate the way in which it eases his wife’s round 
of dreary toil not to have him there for so many hours, 
staring into the tiny fire with that look of a sick dog. 

It is little enough, but something is being saved from 
the wreck by these elasses, and more will be saved, for 
Brown means to join the physical training class at the 
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Settlement. He was a brawny, active fellow before the 
dole and idleness claimed him, but now he is sadly 
changed. In the tenement upstairs a young man, 
formerly consumptive, has been actually using his 
enforced leisure of the life to recreate his own physique 





———3 
and create in his four children a physique that is the 
pride of the street. That has set Brown at his old 
game of thinking, and by the time he has seen this bad 
patch through he will probably have learnt to mastey 
body as well as mind. 


The Second Five-Year Plan 


By P. A. SLoan. 


HE first Five-Year Plan has ended. It has been com- 
pleted after four years and a quarter. In many 
directions it has achieved considerably more than was 
originally anticipated. Its chief aim was to provide the 
U.S.S.R. with a foundation of heavy industry. This was 
absolutely essential to a further development of the 
material and cultural well-being of the peoples who 
inhabit the U.S.S.R. In the original plan the new metal- 
lurgical centre in the Kusnetsk district was not antici- 
pated. This was only introduced later. Unemployment 
was expected to fall, but not to be completely wiped out. 
Agriculture was to begin to be organized on a collective 
basis, but such reorganization has almost been com- 
pleted. Such achievements as these are over and above 
those which constituted the main purposes of the original 
plan four and a quarter years ago. 

But the inhabitants of the Soviet Union may be heard 
complaining bitterly to-day about the conditions of life 
to which the first plan has brought them. A superficial 
inventory of conversations with workers and peasants 
may well give the impression that the U.S.S.R. is a hotbed 
of discontent. Everyone has his or her particular griev- 
ance, and they all criticize aloud. The most frequent 
criticism to be heard from the survivors of the old middle 
class is that there is no freedom to say anything against 
the existing state of affairs, especially to foreigners. 
Foreigners frequently report this, never noting the 
paradox. Popular anecdotes give the impression that the 
new Russia is a sea of inefliciency, corruption and char- 
latanism. Everyone says that times are hard, and many 
say that “‘ before ” life was easier. ‘ Before,” if investi- 
gated, is usually found vaguely to refer to the period just 
preceding the Plan ; it is usually a mistake to interpret it 
as referring to the period before the Revolution. 

A revolution cannot take place without the existence 
of a strong sense of social conflict. It takes place when a 
powerful class experiences discontent and feels that the 
only way out is the complete overthrow of the existing 
social and political system. When the revolution has 
been carried out, desires are liberated which were pre- 
viously latent. The population demands more than 
before, for it has new rights. What were previously 
vague hopes or fantasies become consciously-felt needs. 
An elderly lady in an English provincial town is in the 
habit of criticizing modern maid-servants for wearing 
silk stockings, on the ground that they are “ aping their 
betters.” In the U.S.S.R. every woman who knows of 
the existence of silk stockings is learning to consider that 
she has a right to them; the only restriction on her 
supply is production. Her status is superior to that of 
the English maid-servant, since she claims more rights, 
but she complains more. For the English maid-servant 
who is in work has many of her needs satisfied, and there 
is nothing to stimulate a desire for more; while the 
opposite is true of the woman in the U.S.S.R. A certain 
Russian woman was giving a glowing account of the 
period preceding the Five-Year Plan: ‘“ Then there was 
everything, the shops were full of cakes and sweets, 
people were well dressed and everyone was happy.” Her 
daughter, aged thirteen, commented: ‘“ The shops were 
full but Mama was too poor to buy these things. She 
didn’t speak like that then.” 





A consideration of the facts of Soviet life at the end of 
the first Socialist plan in history shows a considerable 
increase in the production of many kinds of consumers’ 
goods. But it is with regard to these very goods that 
people complain of increasing shortage. For increased 
production has been accompanied by an even greater 
increase in demand. The increasing production of 
wooden galoshes has not kept pace with the greater in- 
crease in the number of potential galosh users, and every- 
one who previously was adequately galoshed now feels 
galosh starved. And those who were previously never 
galoshed at all, but have now become galosh-conscious, 
are suffering from an as yet unsatisfied galosh hunger. 
So that all are complaining owing to the increase in the 
use of galoshes, which has stimulated a still greater 
increase in galosh-consciousness. And this applies to 
some extent in every walk of life. 

In the case of food the situation is temporarily more 
serious, since it appears that in the last year and a half 
there has been a real decline in supplies relatively to the 
position at the beginning of the Five-Year Plan. To say, 
however, that Russia is now hungry compared with the 
old Russia is quite unjustifiable. On the other hand, it 
is hungrier than four years ago—at least, so everybody 
says. The revolution in the countryside has caused much 
chaos, for the transition from the feudal strip system to 
a post-capitalist large scale socialist system has taken 
place in a few years. New forms of organization have 
sprung into existence, and they cannot be made to work 
perfectly at once. The development of the towns has 
also had its effect, drawing the best man-power from 
village to town. The remedy is to attract the workers 
back to the village, and this can only be done by creating 
equality between the two, a fundamental feature of the 
second Five-Year Plan, which is hkely to be greatly 
speeded-up owing to the present dissatisfaction with 
regard to food. To what extent this dissatisfaction is 
really due to an absolute decline in the production of 
food, and to what extent it is due to the people’s expecta- 
tion of more than can be speedily supplied is hard to 
estimate, but an actual and serious decline in food pro- 
duction has certainly taken place. But even here the 
individual tends to overestimate the seriousness of the 
position. The typical story of the plump peasant woman 
who privately sells bottles of milk in the Russian market 
of to-day is something like this: ‘‘ We are starving, 
comrade. I do not know what I should do without the 
cow. I have to sell the milk in order to get bread. ... 
There is no fodder in the village, comrade ; we have to 
feed the cow on bread. . . . The cow eats all the bread we 
get.” It is thus that the starving peasant woman, always 
plump, describes her self-supporting cow! Which means 
that the Russian peasant is still a peasant, but finds 
pretended poverty more profitable at the present time 
than vaunted wealth. This is not starvation, though, 
again, very few Englishmen could get quickly adjusted 
to obtaining their nourishment from black rye bread, and 
therefore they are frequently unnecessarily shocked at 
the Russian diet. Lenin, on the contrary, suffered 
acutely from English food when in London. 

Psychologically, the first Five-Year Plan has stimulated 
desires more rapidly than it has been able to satisfy them, 
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The dynamic needs of the town-dweller have taken the 
place of the static wants of the peasant. Far more than 
the already much increased supplies of consumers’ goods 
are necessary to meet this situation. This brings us to 
the eve of the second Plan, which is trying to satisfy the 
goods-hunger which has been so recently aroused. In 
doing this it is essential once and for all to establish 
economic equality between town and rural worker. But 
this is a stupendous task. The collectivization of the 
countryside has led the peasants to claim the rights of 
workers. So long as the village is in an inferior position, 
villages are being deserted, so that the difference between 
town and village must be reduced as quickly as possible. 
It is probable that in the near future new decrees will be 


passed with a view to doing this even more speedily than 
was anticipated a year ago, when equality between town 
and village was contemplated for the end of the second 
Plan. Collectivization has increased the goods-hunger of 
the villages, and this has proved the most difficult psy- 
chological problem of the first plan. The need for more 
consumers’ goods has been thrust to the fore. It now 
constitutes a far more urgent problem than four years 
ago. Present policy is to produce these goods as quickly 
as possible. Capital development is suffering a relative 
check now, until the existing capital is used to capacity. 


Family Treasures 


By Joun 

OMEBODY-—it may have been a leader-writer in 
‘ The Times—once described the House of Lords 
as the natural protector of every man who had a silver 
tea-pot or a dozen silver tea-spoons to bequeath to his 
descendants. That was in the brave days before the 
War when we still had a stock of such complacent phrases 
for daily use and went on repeating them with a gusto 
that never quite lost its novelty. We talked of “a 
stake in the country,” of the English sovereign as “ worth 
its weight in gold,” of the City of London as the “ strong- 
box of Europe.” Perhaps we never knew quite what 
we meant ; but the very repetition had in it something 
that ministered subtly to our sense of comfort and 
security. If a thing was only said often enough, surely 
it must be true. That is how we felt about it in the old, 
easy days. Familiarity bred, not contempt as_ the 
lying proverb has it, but an atmosphere of confidence : 
a belief that the eternal verities were nothing so very 
mysterious after all, that the order of our being was 
based upon principles well within the grasp of average 
intelligence, that we might walk contentedly in the 
old ways (* sleep soundly in your beds ” was the actual 
“slogan ”) without too much regret for the past or undue 
apprehension for the future. 

All very short-sighted and improvident, no doubt ; 
and we paid for it in full measure. Yet there are limits 
to everything, even to the destructive consequences of 
the cataclysm of 1914. Though much perished, much 
also survived. Human instincts, after all, are not so 
easy to obliterate. You may expel nature with a pitch- 
fork even with machine-guns and trench mortars— 
but she has an obstinate habit of returning to the attack. 
“It only shows what Natur’ is, Sir,” said Mr. Squecrs 
in his sententious vein; “ She’s a rum ’un, is Natur’.” 
And a rum ’un she remains to this hour. Her ways are 
as incalculable as ever; sage or saint, statesman or 
philosopher, we understand them little better than the 
Yorkshire schoolmaster. But at least they are a heritage 
common to all of us, one great unifying factor that is 
still left us in these distracted times. Let us be thankful 
that not even the most advanced of sociologists has 
yet found means of reforming them out of existence. 

“An ill-favoured thing, Sir, but mine own,” said 
Touchstone of his homely bride. It is the unspoken 
reflection of thousands of us every day of our existence. 
There is no instinct more tenacious than that of possession, 
of intimate personal association with some external 
object ; the need for something of our very own, some- 
thing that bears our individual impress, that reflects 
upon us, and upon us alone, some familiar image that 
What the particular object 

it may be great or small, 


has its origin in ourselves. 
may be, matters but little ; 


The second Five-Year Plan is beginning with the 
satisfaction of consumers’ needs as its foremost 
preoccupation. 

PULLEN. 

magnificent or commonplace, imposing or ridiculous. 


The one essential is that it should be ours. It must be a 
natural-born citizen of the esoteric Kingdom of which 
every individual among us is the undisputed sovereign. 
Beyond that, nothing is of any account. What matter 
whether the shrine contain a rude wooden effigy or a 
marble figure carved by a master hand? It is all one 
to the priest of the temple. 

Every man is a priest of his own private shrine, and to 
each shrine belongs its own inalienable idol. For one 
it may be a stately picture gallery full of ancestral 
portraits—ranging in due succession from the bearded 
Tudor merchant, the founder of the house, through 
all the long line of his descendants: the Cavalier who 
stood siege against Fairfax; the florid veteran in full- 
bottomed wig who saw service under Marlborough ; 
the Georgian seigneur to whose features Reynolds has 
lent a touch of his own serene and gracious spirit; the 
Victorian magnate, stiff, frock-coated, and benevolent ; 
the slim figure in khaki—kceen-eyed and erect of carriage 
—with whom so many fond hopes lie buried beneath 
the Flanders mud. But picture galleries are the luxury 
of the few. Most of us are satisfied with something 
much less pretentious. With a few wood-cuts or engrav- 
ings, perhaps a little the worse for wear. Look at this 
one, for example—the presentment of great-great-unc'e 
George, a stout old Warwickshire parson, famous in his 
day for feats across country and over the bottle. Why 
he sat for his portrait in a tasselled nightcap, no one has 
ever explained ; but one cannot look at the picture and 
wish him otherwise. Or observe that plaster relief 
over the chimneypiece, in its square oak frame ; no great 
work of art to be sure, but enough to guard the memory 
of a face once alight with every noble impulse, with 
every generous emotion. The list may be multiplied 
at will. Here is a sandalwood box of Indian design, 
full of carved ivory letters; here a pair of bowls cut 
from the timbers of an old bridge that was lost in the 
floods of half a century ago; here a grandfather clock, 
still ticking gallantly as it has ticked these seventy 
here a set of brass tobacco-stoppers shaped in 
here—but quo 


vears ; 
the likeness of Pickwick characters ; 
fessum rapitis? The number of such family treasures 
is legion. Who does not know them? Who has not 
eyed and handled them with the wistful curiosity of 
childhood, neglected them perhaps in the arrogance of 
youth, returned to them with fondness redoubled in 
declining years ? 

We all remember the scene in the School for Scandal 
when Charles Surface sells his family portraits to meet 
He relieves the proceedings 
“To be sure! when a 


his pressing financial needs. 
with some admirable raillery. 
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man wants money, where the plague should he get 
assistance, if he can’t make free with his own relations ? ” 
—and so forth. It is all very plausible; Charles is a 
high-spirited, devil-may-care young fellow, thriftless 
and prodigal if you will, but with his heart wholly in 
the right place. That is what we are invited to believe. 
Yet somehow it won’t do; it really won’t. His uncle 
is reconciled to the transaction when his own portrait 
is withheld from the hammer, but the salve to Sir Oliver’s 
feelings is no salve to ours and makes no amends for poor 
Aunt Deborah—‘ a woman who set such a value on 
herself *-—knocked down for the paltry sum of five 
pounds ten, or for the two members of Parliament who 
suffer, for the first time in their lives, the indignity of 
being bought and sold. Turn it how you will, the 
incident leaves a disagreeable impression; it runs 
counter to something deeper than the proprieties, deeper 
than any moral canon—to some primitive tribal instinct 
that is older than civilization itself. There are some 
things that are not done : that is all there is to say about it. 
These are not days in which any cohesive influence 
can safely be neglected. Let us cling resolutely to the 
family bond and to all things, great or small, that make 
for its outward manifestation. Here is something that 
the most irreclaimable Victorian of us all may share with 
his children, be they ever so modern and emancipated ; 
something too which the children themselves will be glad 
to share, in the fullness of time, with the generation that 
comes after them. If the House of Lords is the true 
guardian of this tradition—as we used to say before the 
War—long may their Lordships flourish! There could 
be no stronger argument against their abolition. Let 
them “ thwart the will of the people” (is not that the 
phrase ?) to their hearts’ content, so long as they stand 
sentinel over our tobacco-stoppers and keep the tasselled 
night-cap on the head of great-great-uncle George. 


Correspondence 


Hitler in Office 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]| 
Str.— The commotion produced in Germany by the nomination 
of Adolf Hitler as Chancellor has not yet abated. That this 
assertive newcomer from Austria should now control their 
destinies causes amazement to at least half the nation. 
Opponents (excluding, of course, the Communists) seem ready 
to give him time to make good some of the promises he 
distributed so abundantly when in opposition. Socialists 
deride him, although the epithet, ‘* Carnival Chancellor ” 
no longer finds a place in their abuse. When the police- 
president here allows it to appear, Vorwaerts scourges the 
Nazis with a rare violence. From Liberal newspapers like 
the Frankfurter Zeitung the Chancellor gets better treatment. 
But the tightening up of the control of the Press, details 
of which have just been published, will rob newspaper 
comment of its present worth as a guide to what the public 
thinks. 

I have the impression that the first week of power has not 
been without a sobering effect upon the Chancellor’s outlook. 
Already in the National Socialist Press a distinction is being 
made between Hitler the Chancellor and Hitler the party 
leader. But it is doubtful whether he will ever be able to live 
down his past. He is the prisoner of his promises to an 
extent no modern politician has ever been. His campaign, 
extending over thirteen years, was an appeal to unreason. 
He reaches power without a comprehensible programme, 
without intelligent principles. Upon every single subject of 
foreign or domestic controversy he has advocated an extreme 
solution. He denounced men such as Dr. Stresemann and Dr. 
Brining, predicting that when he stood in their place the 
process of transformation would forthwith begin. That he 
will forget many of his promises may be assumed ; that he 
can forget them all is out of the question. He must break 
much crockery at an early date, and fragments arising out of 


igi 
the crash may be flung across frontiers. France and Poland 
in particular will be called on to show much restraint. 

Within Germany and in respect of matters which do not 
directly touch foreign interests an era of extreme reaction ig 
to be expected. After the Communists have been driven 
underground the attack upon the Socialists will begin in earn- 
est and finally it will be the turn of the small band of German 
Liberals to bear the brunt of the onslaught. Drastic economic 
experiments pressing heavily on labour and capital alike will 
be tried. The shopkeepers and merchants of the towns are to 
be robbed to subsidize the peasants, particularly those of 
East Prussia. Stockbrokers are expecting stormy times. A 
system of forced labour will be introduced in the hope of reduc- 
ing unemployment. The question of the maintenance and 
payment of the Storm Troops, now the Chancellor's private 
army, may lead to complications with France. Their disband- 
ment is not a possibility, yet their incorporation in the service 
of the State will be an infringement of the Peace Treaty and 
may render illusory prospects of an early agreement upon 
international disarmament. 

In foreign affairs Herr von Neurath, the Foreign Minister, 
will counsel caution, and Count Schwerin von Krosigk, the 
Minister of Finance, and, until he is displaced, Dr. Luther, 
the Reichsbank President, will do their utmost to keep the 
currency stable. The special task of Herr von Papen, the 
Vice-Chancellor and the President’s man of confidence, is to see 
that France is not affronted. Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
have forgotten their feud of the summer and should get on well 
together. Each has mystical visions regarding a regenerated 
Germany, each has blurred views upon political economy. 
Quite recently, in an authentic Hitlerite manner, Herr von 
Papen delivered an attack upon high finance that deeply 
alarmed the bankers and industrialists who supported him so 
loyally during his chancellorship. 

Toward Dr. Hugenberg, the so-called ‘* Crisis Minister” in 
the Cabinet, the Chancellor has always displayed an extreme 
antipathy, and their present truce may soon be broken. ‘The 
Chancellor is an anti-capitalist, but Hugenberg is an extreme 
individualist, an upholder of private enterprise and an 
opponent of the trade unions. His burdens as Minister of 
Trade and as Minister of Agriculture, and incidentally as the 
economic dictator of Prussia, may prove too much even for 
the Nationalist leader. His tasks are more baffling than those 
confronting any one of his Cabinet colleagues. He will be the 
arbiter in the dispute between the peasants and the indus- 
trialists which caused the downfall of at least two Chancellors 
and has impeded reasonable government in Germany for 
years past. As Minister of Trade he will have to take steps to 
further German exports, yet as Minister of Agriculture he will 
have to face the demand of the peasants for the closing of the 
German market against foreign foodstuffs, a demand which if 
granted would lead to a world-wide boyeott of German 
manufactured goods. 

Until after the elections Ministers will not be able to get 
to grips with their many difficulties. The campaign must 
be a fierce one, although restrictions upon the Press and 
propaganda of the Opposition may make it one-sided. The 
result itself can have little significance, for the present 
masters of Germany have looked to Rome or Moscow for 
their principles of statesmanship, and their homage to par- 
liamentary forms is a sham. The next Reichstag should 
show little change in the position of parties. Centre and 
People’s Party, the two non-socialist groups that are fighting 
the Government with kid gloves, ought to increase their 
poll slightly, and the Communists may gain votes at the 
expense of the Socialists. The desire to get the 7 per cent. 
higher poll that would give Nazis and Nationalists a clear 
majority in Parliament is the reason why the Reichstag 
was dissolved, and as the elections will be ‘‘ made” this 
purpose may be achieved. 

But whether they increase their vote or not, there is little 
probability of Hitler, Hugenberg and von Papen relaxing 
their hold on power. The Chancellor’s huge praetorian 
guard in the shape of the brown-shirted storm troops may 
have a more decisive word to say in German politics than 
the electors. Hitler dominates the German stage so com- 
pletely that von Schleicher is already forgotten. The down- 
fall of the soldier-Chancellor, the reputed “ strong man” 
who as recently as December was hailed as the destined 
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“ deliverer ” of Germany, was an event charged with drama, 
Primarily, the result. of the elections for the Diet of Lippe, 
Germany’s second smallest State, three weeks ago to-day, 
brought it about. It was assumed the election would show 
the Nazis to be in decline, and upon that assumption General 
yon Schleicher prepared a plan for finally getting rid of 
Hitler. Gregor Strasser, the brains of the National Socialist 
Party, was to be made the Vice-Chancellor of a reconstructed 
Cabinet, and it was believed that at least forty Nazi members 
of the Reichstag would secede with him. Lippe was a 
triumph for Hitler and this plan miscarried. The ex-Chan- 
cellor is to-day a broken man, and Strasser is the loneliest 
figure in German politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your BERLIN CORRESPONDENT. 


The Theatre 


“Richard of Bordeaux.” By Gordon Daviot. At 
the New Theatre. 

Tur majority of plays command (at the best) acquiescence : 
not surrender. That is true to-day, and it was true yesterday 
and the day before. The theatregoer has learnt to be easily 
pleased, to be grateful for isolated and partial virtues. ** That 
at least was good,” he says, recalling a scene, a flavour in the 
writing, a character fully seen and faithfully presented. Un- 
common excellences he discerns with charity, and remembers. 
He spends his evenings in a half-unconscious quest for some 
fraction of that full satisfaction for which, against the lessons 
of experience, he still hopes. 

At Richard of Bordeaux no such quest need, or indeed can, 
take place. At no moment does this play, or this production, 
stand in need of what amounts to an instinctive patronage. 
Complete surrender is spontaneous and welcome ; all that 
you demand of an evening in the theatre is yours. For once, 
it isnot a question of making shift with what you can find : 
you do not even have to seek. It is all irresistibly there. 

Gordon Daviot’s Richard II does not differ in essentials 
from Shakespeare’s ; but the modern portrait is fuller, flatter, 
more photographic, illumined—not occasionally by flashes 
of lightning—but continuously by the warm, steady glow of 
understanding. We see Richard first in 1385, a young man 
vehement in the quest for beauty. The interests of his power- 
ful uncles are vested in war ; the King alone can see the less 
catchpenny attractions of peace. He has already the instinct 
for statesmanship, and, if he cannot school his own intolerance, 
that instinct teaches him to exploit its tactical advantages. 
It is not until later in that long struggle with the Old Gang 
that he is altogether master of himself, and bids fair to become 
their master too. Anne his wife is dead, and de Vere his 
friend has gone: Richard’s stake in this life is not as large as 
it was. He can give himself wholly to the hard, cold, violent 
business of ruling. 

The barons are cowed, tricked, bought, or murdered. 
Success goes to Richard’s head and unseats his judgment. 
Coming back from an ill-timed campaign in Ireland, he finds 
his armies melted, the fire-eating Derby returned from exile, 
and his enemies all-powerful in the land. He abdicates, only 
to find that he has exchanged the stale, familiar captivity of 
kingship for a shorter, darker sojourn in the condemned cell. 
An escort, he is told, will take him to Pomfret at dawn.... 

The play succeeds in almost all that it attempts, though 
Richard’s strength is so closely bound up with his weakness 
that we never feel—as we do when Shakespeare handles him 
—that his fall is inevitable because of what he is in his nature. 
The dialogue is in an unaffected modern idiom, never exploit- 
ing its naturalism for the purposes of facetiousness ; its easy, 
forcible, often witty style is one of the play’s chief virtues. 

Mr. Gielgud’s Richard is a performance of consummate 
ability, almost of genius. Of its many facets, there is space 
to mention only one. The contrast between the passion and 
the detachment in Richard’s nature is very subtly presented. 
At once a fanatic and a connoisseur, he spies out the small 
humanities in the great conflicts and finds time to relish them 
in the heat of crisis : stops to feel disgust with de Vere’s pre- 
occupation with a love affair in a moment when the man 
should have been all bitter despair: strikes furiously a mes- 
senger who brings bad news, and then stands aside to analyse 
the messenger’s feelings. Mr. Gielgud’s Richard had disas- 
trously keen perceptions, and they obstructed the realization 


of his visions. A king, like others, needs blind spots if he is te 
be successful. 

In a long and excellent cast there is space to mention only 
Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies’ Queen, beautiful and wise, 
stronger internally than her husband; Mr. Eric Stanley's 
thunderous and formidable Gloucester ; Mr. Frederick Lloyd's 
jingoistic Arundel; Mr. Francis Lister’s de Vere, whose 
loyalty to an ideal coincides with personal cowardice, destroy- 
ing both the King’s cause and his own peace of mind; the 
sensitive fidelity of Mr. Richard Ainley’s Maudelyn ; and Mr. 
Henry Mollison’s swaggering Derby, all guts and no brains, 
all instincts and no principles, a familiar type presented with 
insight. Mr. Gielgud’s production is swift and beautiful, and 
Motley’s dresses give delight, reflecting and enhancing their 
age. Richard of Bordeaux is the best play in London. 


“Doctor’s Orders.” Adapted by Harry Graham 
from “La Femme Ravie.” By Louis Verneuil. 
At the Globe. 

KipnaprinG, for long an established industry in America 
and the more civilized parts of China, supplies the theme of this 
play. Masked men—endowed with that phenomenal strength 
which we have learnt to expect from all masked men—carry 
Mrs. Lorimer swiftly through the French windows of an other- 
wise insular home in Hampstead, and she finds herself a 
prisoner in baronial halls whose whereabouts remain a tanta- 
lizing mystery. Who is responsible for this outrage ? None 
other, it turns out, than Dr. Maclean, that shy but charming 
friend of her husband's, whose aversion from talking shop it is 
now so easy for all of us to understand ; and this scoundrel, 
who entered the profession as a dog-thief and worked his way 
up through race-horses to the relations of the rich, is demanding 
a quarter of a million pounds before he returns Mrs. Lorimer 

to her wealthy but otherwise unattractive husband. 

The ransom is forthcoming. But Dr. Maclean suspends 
negotiations, having fallen in love with his prey ; and though 
she rejects him with a proper indignation, her heart has been 
touched. Rescue, when it comes, seems to her a shade less 
providential than it should, and she finds security in 
Hampstead, which is now all burglar alarms and no excur- 
sions, insufferably irksome. Accordingly it comes as no sur- 
prise to us when Dr. Maclean, bold and bland as ever, walks 
off with her again through cordons of police. 

In this play, as a matter of fact, there is hardly anything 
which does come as a surprise to us. It is done pleasantly, 
but it has all been done before. Its characters and situations 
are not, and do not pretend to be, credible, for this is a farcical 
comedy. Is, then, this trivial and fantasticated world suffi- 
ciently illumined by wit to interest and amuse us? But for 
Miss Yvonne Arnaud, who of course plays Mrs. Lorimer, the 
answer would be No. But she—so deft and fresh is her playing, 
so unerring her attack, so firmly rooted in comedy on the one 
hand and in humanity on the other every gesture and every 
inflection—raises the trite, machine-made piece to the level of 
good, though not rare, entertainment. In this she receives 
able support from Mr. Raymond Massey, though he could 
afford to give it less unostentatiously, for Dr. Maclean emerges 
as a rather pale and uncertain figure, lacking (and not alto- 
gether through the author’s fault) that dash which is the birth- 


right of all Robin Hood's descendants. PETER FLEMING. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tre Seecrator,” FEBRUARY 91TH, 1833. 

The King’s Speech at the formal opening of the Session of 
Parliament, on Tuesday, has disappointed every body. ... Many 
expected that the first Speech to the Reformed Parliament would 
have been an appropriate commencement of the new order of 
things; that it would have contained some information as to the 
real state of our domestic affairs and foreign policy—some announce- 
ment of intended reforms and retrenchments in the various 
departments of Government. ... This precious document in the 
first place communicates the novel and interesting intelligence that 
the war between Don MiavueEt and his brother is not yet at an end ; 
and that the everlasting Belgic question is still unsettled. These 
two announcements are placed in the very front of the Speech, just 
as if the People of England needed this information before all 
other. The good faith and friendly disposition of France is next 
mentioned. ... Not a word is said of any reduction of the 
Estimates, or of any diminution in the weight or improvement in 
the system of our Taxation. The disturbed state of Ireland forms 
the last and most important topic of the Speech. Additional means 
of coercion are required in order to keep down the banditti and 
insurgents who infest the land, and set the present laws at defiance. 
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Country Life 


Rack RENT CoTraces. 

Few people, even among those possessed of incurably 
urban minds, will deny that the reconstruction of village life 
would do Britain infinite service. Recent experiences con- 
vince me that nothing so surely prevents this consummation 
as the ownership of cottages by comparatively poor people. 
For example: accident took me this week into two cottages 
which were sold some years ago for £85 the pair. It was a fair 
price, perhaps: the buildings, so called, are old and damp, 
made of laths and plaster and weather board. The rooms are 
very low and very dark. There is no indoor privy or other 
sanitary arrangement. The garden is about six yards square 
and searcely sees the sun after twelve o'clock. The cottager 
has had to be content for the last twenty-five years with this 
confined plot, though land within twenty yards is derelict 
and regarded as valueless. For his three-roomed house the 
man pays 6s. a week rent and his neighbour in a similar box 
»ays rather more. In other terms, the rent for buildings sold 
for £85 is over £31 a year. The owner, of course, pays the 


rates. 
* * * a 


These cottages are not exceptional. Many worse examples 
could be quoted. I give them merely because they were 
presented to my eyes this week. Any sort of repair or im- 
provement, however necessary for the comfort or the health 
of the cottagers, is so unlikely to be granted that it is seldom 
asked for. Pcasants of an infinite patience accept present 
conditions as if they were ordained by nature. The cottager 
whom I went to call on, paying 6s. a week rent out of a 10s, 
pension, was ‘* doing” his minute square of garden in which 
were flourishing and flowering, even at this date, as rare a 
group of primulas as you could wish to see. We shall never 
secure the revival of the village in any satisfactory form 
while so large a number of cottage homes are owned by small 
local rack-renters. As a class they extract the maximum 
and restore the minimum, and are often the unwitting agents 
of ill-health and low morality. 


; * * * * 
FARMING RESEARCH, 


All who are concerned with modern farming will welcome 
The Farm Economist, a little green-covered magazine—if the 
word is not too big—to be published monthly by the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute of Oxford University, 
in lieu of the notes into which the wisdom of the research 
workers was previous condensed. The new form is much the 
more valuable, partly because it includes plums of wisdom 
from Cambridge, Bristol and such centres of research into 
husbandry. The Cambridge authorities contribute to this 
first number a summary of information on the effect of 
the Wheat Act of 1982. The wheat area for the coming year 
is 7.6 per cent. over the 1931 acreage, which was the lowest 
in history. It is expected that the increase in production of 
wheat by the harvest of 1934, as compared wth the 1982 
harvest, will be about 1,600,000 quarters. Is this good, or as 
bad as Mr. Street argues ? 

* * * * 

Another pamphlet from the same research station (for 
Oxford now deals with farm engineering for the Ministry) 
concerns the surprising subject of windmills as a source of 
electrical energy. It seems that a certain disillusionment as 
to the benefits of ** the Grid ’’-—which is distributed with little 
sense of obligation to the country man—has revived interest 
in power that is provided for nothing. It is roundly averred 
that certain types of windwheel are well suited to such a 
purpose ; but most of us will have some difficulty in believing 
that the erratic winds can be any rival to cheap fuel. We use 
the wind hardly at all. We use the water less and less. How 
many lovely windmills throughout the Fens, whose waters 
they once lifted and transferred, have lost their sails? How 
many old water mills have been surrendered—of which the 
splendid Domesday Mill at Wheathampstead in Herts is the 
latest—and one of the last to go? Do any—at Chippenham or 
elsewhere——still produce wheatmeal of the old sort? It is 
diflicult not to believe that some of these wheels might 
produce electric power and light now that no farmers bring 
them wheat. Unused power is all about us. Did not Lord 
Iveagh, in days long before his succession cook meals—as I 


saw at the time—by the agency of gas supplied by his farm 
manure ? It is not unlikely that science, which discovers 
new forces, may also so improve mechanical apparatus that 
the old discarded powers may come back into use and rejected 
dreams come to pass. The harnessing of the tides, as of the 
wind, is not so remote a contingency after all. 
* * * * 

Birps AND CAMPERS. 

It is not only, perhaps not chiefly in England, that the 
feople grow careful about the preservation of their country’s 
beauty. New Zealand, especially, has shown much foresight. 
Her Scenery Preservation Act is worth imitation ; and in 
the year very considerable additions to the reserves have been 
ordained by the Department of Land and Survey. Birds as 
well as landscape are threatened. One rare heron has been 
almost exterminated owing to the passionate belief of fisher- 
men in the killing quality of its feathers when attached to a 
hook! It is therefore of good omen that in some of the latest 
regulations scenic reserves and bird sanctuaries are com- 
bined together. New Zealand has more or less solved a 
difficulty that continues to worry those who are urging the 
creation of national parks in England. Can a_ popular 
amping ground—an amenity that is much desired—be made 
consistent with a nature reserve ? The interests of the two 
are not after all so contrary as it may be thought. Even 
at Whipsnade, crowded each week by visitors, the little 
sanctuary alongside the chief gate attracts a very fair number 
of rare and shy birds. On a larger scale a camping ground 
need not interfere in the least with a sanctuary in its 


hinterland. 
* * * * 


Woopcock at Home. 

This season has been peculiarly rich in the discovery of 
individual migrations: new light has been thrown on the 
winter journeys of starlings (from Germany), of teal (from 
Iceland), and of woodecock. The woodcock, to many of 
us the most interesting bird in the list, and almost the 
loveliest, appears to be adopting England as its native 
country. <A sprinkling has always nested with us, especially 
in the New Forest, from which even the motor-ear and tourist 
have not driven it. The theory is that the birds do not 
stay where they are bred, but move on westwards. Happily 
there is now some reason to believe that the birds remember 
the place of their origin and return to breed there. The 
nesting range is certainly wider. I knew of one nest last year 
on the very edge of Liverpool, and the mother bird was seen 
to imitate the partridge’s trick of shamming to be wounded 
in order to draw an interrupter away from her brood. 

* * 2 2 
A SpEcIAL SANCTUARY. 

I should like to see a woodcock sanctuary. The bird is 
curiously particular about his resorts and can be easily 
attracted by supplying the right conditions. He is a born 
westerner ; and the west is very short of sanctuaries compared 
with the east. If it is true—and it seems to be true—that 
the species shows a greater tendency to nest in Britain, 
the happy change would certainly be stimulated by the 
provision of some bosky wood or other on the west coast. 
The bird has a special fondness for certain groves on the 
low black fenland of Lancashire ; and there are places where 
the fen approaches the sandy dunes that should be ideal. 

2 * * * 
WINTER SHRUBS. 

A succession of moderately mild winters has greatly increased 
the popularity of the winter flowering shrub in English 
gardens. Viburnum fragrans—sweetest of all—becomes a 
rival to the cottagers’ favourite, Daphne Mezercon; and 
Conifera fragrantissima has only less popularity as a sing!e 
flowering shrub than Conifera nitida as a hedge plant. A 
little bush that has given me peculiar pleasure is a Chinese 
evergreen. It has grown fast and freely from a very small 
and rough cutting that travelled for a good many hours 
loose in a coat pocket. It is called osmanthus armata, 
and is said by some to be the best of the evergreen shrubs, 
and its small attractive flowers are autumnal, How much 
pleasure that little casual snip from a big bush has given! 
One’s gratitude, too, is evergreen. W. Beacu Trostas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue SpecTAToR.] 


TAXING ILLEGALITY 

[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.] 
sir,—Those who make an honest living within the law, may 
perhaps deem it right that others, amassing opulence by 
methods which are forbidden by it, should at least be taxed 
on their gains. To that extent the average citizen may approve 
Mr. Justice Finlay’s decision that profits made in a ready- 
money betting business, admittedly illegal, should yield their 
due quota to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. There 
are, however, two matters connected with the case which 
provoke considerably greater perplexity. If the illegal busi- 
ness were that of a burglar, or a blackmailer, or a receiver of 
stolen property, there can be no conceivable doubt that, tax 
or no tax, it would at once be stopped and those carrying it 
out sent to prison, presumably for terms of penal servitude. 
To this end all Government departments would no doubt 
work in harmony. 

In the present case, however, there is not the smallest 
suggestion that the business should be discontinued or its 
proprietors punished. That of course is not within the pro- 
vince of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, but they form 
part of the machinery of law and order, and the Government 
officially knows that a particular individual and a company 
formed by him are making most substantial profits by con- 
travening the law. Is there any suggestion, then, that the law 
should be properly enforced against them? ‘This question 
leads to the second matter, the extraordinary order by which 
the names of the man in question and his company were 
concealed from the public in the reports of the case. Mr. 
Justice Finlay disclaimed responsibility for this order. It does 
not even appear from the reports whether he himself knew the 
names or not. If he had done so and made them public, it is 
difficult to see what process could have been issued against 
him for disregarding the order of the unknown authority, for 
a judge can hardly be charged with contempt of his own 
court. Neither the name of the person responsible for this 
order nor the reason for it is published. 

If it relieves the police from official knowledge of the law- 
breakers and their businesses, and allows the former to carry 
on the latter, it does not relieve the Government, who now 
know all about it. If these lawbreakers are so tenderly pro- 
tected from publicity, why are the unhappy people who come 
into the Divorce Court invariably denied privacy ? When a 
divorce petition is dismissed, the parties are told to go and 
live happily ever after, the Court having finally done its best 
or its worst to prevent them doing so by throwing the search- 
light of publicity on their domestic differences. The whole 
matter appears worthy of the attention of members of Parlia- 
ment, who might profitably put a few questions about it to the 
appropriate ministers. Non olet pecunia, of course, but the 
highwayman and his lawyers who brought proceedings for an 
account of a trading partnership against a brother highway- 
man fared very differently when they appeared before an 
outraged Chancery judge in the eighteenth century.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALFRED FELLOws. 


FARMING BY MACHINERY 

[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I be permitted to reply to Mr. MacAndrew’s letter 
in your issue of January 27th? The facts are briefly that 
Mr. MacAndrew sold the Wexcombe Estate in 1918 to a 
syndicate styling themselves ‘* The Pedigree Stud and Livestock 
Co., Ltd.” This company went into liquidation in 1920, and 
I, in company with my brother, purchased the estate (one 
thousand seven hundred and eight acres) from the liquidator, 
The land then was in a shockingly dilapidated condition, and 
production was at a very low ebb, much of the arable land 
being derelict and uncultivated, and very little livestock on 
the farm. 

My brother took all the good wheat, bean, and pasture land, 
and I took one thousand and seventy-six acres of hill lands 
composed as follows : 

Five hundred acres down land covered with heather and 
creeping thistle (which was so bad that it made the mouths 


of the sheep sore, and lamed the sheep dogs). About 100 acres 
of derelict arable fallen down to grass, 70 acres woodland, and 
400 acres of poor and foul arable land which, in the words of 
the valuer, was “not worth a damn.” The land was 
practically unfenced and unwatered. Mr. MacAndrew 
mentions 350 acres of wheat. I am afraid that acreage must 
have greatly decreased after he sold the estate to the syndicate, 
as I see that I only took over 30 acres of wheat, which, inci- 
dentally, yielded three sacks per acre. If further proof of 
the condition of the Wexcombe Estate at the time of my 
purchase be necessary, it is forthcoming in the fact that the 
tenant right valuation of the whole estate of 1,708 acres came 
to approximately £1,200, and that in 1920, which was the 
peak year of War prices! These facts can all be verified, 
and I think therefore I have proved my statement that “‘ My 
predecessor was farming badly, producing little at a very 
heavy loss.” As a practical farmer, Mr. MacAndrew will 
doubtless agree with me that an estate, if not properly looked 
after, will very quickly deteriorate, and become more or less 
derelict. There was plenty of time for this to occur during 
the lapse of time between Mr. MacAndrew’s sale in 1918 and 
my purchase in 1920. 

Knowing the farm as he does, I am sure Mr. MacAndrew 
will agree that the bulk of the labour in his day was employed 
on the good wheat, bean, and pasture land below the hill 
(which is not part of my estate), whereas the down land was 
solely used for sheep grazing, which would employ approxi- 
mately one shepherd with a few hundred sheep on about five 
hundred acres of land. I can assure Mr. MacAndrew that I 
have not only avoided loss, but made substantial profits 
every year since I started open air dairying. I have some 
men in my employ who were here prior to 1918, and I have 
often heard them say how they would like Mr. MacAndrew to 
look over the farm now. I join with them in this, and extend 
a hearty welcome to him to come and look round, any time 
he likes.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. Hosier. 

Weacombe House, Marlborough. 


THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectarTor.] 

‘Sm,—I have not Mr. Coppersmith’s letter before me as I 
write, but I have that of Mr. Twamley, and there are 
one or two matters contained therein which are obviously 
open to criticism. Before I deal with these I hasten to say 
that I am neither a professional magistrate nor a lay one, 
but I have had and hope to have in the future the privilege 
of appearing in a professional capacity before both. 

The first point of substance which Mr. Twamley 
makes is that, ‘‘ If magistrates had been a failure and guilty 
of dishonest practices, would they have ‘flourished and 
waxed more powerful for 600 years’ ?” and “ would the 
Justices have been and still be, in an increasing degree, 
entrusted with larger jurisdiction by the higher legal authori- 
ties ?’’? It may be true to say that Justices have existed 
for 600 years, and during that time have “* flourished and 
waxed more powerful” and have had their jurisdiction 
extended ; but it does not follow that they now administer 
the law more efficiently than any of their predecessors. 

In my experience in those Petty and Quarter Sessional 
courts which have a professional lawyer as chairman, justice 
is usually administered much more satisfactorily than in 
those in which a lay Justice, however experienced, presides. 
Mr. Twamley further adds that the Justices continue 
to “retain the confidence of their fellow-citizens.’” What 
does he mean by the term “ fellow-citizens” ? Does he 
mean the general public who know so little of the proper 
way of administering justice, or does he mean that portion 
of it which from time to time has the misfortune to be 
brought before the Courts in question ? 

With regard to the right of appeal, as to the exercise of 
which Mr. Twamley says that he can recollect very 
few instances, not only in his area but elsewhere—the right 
of appeal, to adapt the famous remark of a celebrated ex-High 
Court Judge, is, like the Ritz Hotel, open to all; but the 
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mere fact that this right is not exercised more frequently 
does not necessarily show that those. upon whom judgement 
is passed are satisfied with that judgement or think that 
justice has been done. The majority of those who might 
exercise a right of appeal from Petty Sessions have neither the 
means nor the knowledge wherewith to exercise that right. 

The criticisms which I venture to make are not so much 
directed to lay Justices themselves, though there are undoubt- 
edly some who merit much adverse criticism, as to the institu- 
tion of lay Justices, who have not the qualification of a legal 
training, which is, in my opinion, essential for a person who 
is to administer justice, especially in criminal matters. To 
be able to approach a case unfettered by local prejudices ; 
to be able properly to weigh up the evidence, and to reject 
that which is inadmissible or irrelevant (sometimes a difficult 
matter even for experienced lawyers); and to be able 
correctly to apply legal principles, are matters in which 
of necessity laymen must be rarely capable of succeeding, 
however conscientiously they may try.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

ADVOCATE. 

‘[To the Editor of Tue Srectator.] 
Sir,—Underlying the arguments used in regard to this subject 
seems to be the belief that devoted and intelligent work can 
never be expected from those who are not receiving pay. Even 
your correspondent, “A Clerk,” in your January 20th issue seems 
to be biassed in this direction when he says * that the job of 
doing justice between man and man should be a whole-time 
job for trained men.” Is not this the negation of the whole 
history of British progress, and does it not oppose the argu- 
ments so often advanced in favour of the existence of a 
* leisured class” ? 

Some of us believe that the more men we can get to serve 
the State without thought of remuneration, the sounder the 
position will be because they work for love and not for reward, 
and we oppose with vehemence the theory that a man cannot be 
just without being a lawyer. It always appears in our view 
that it is an approach to contempt of Court when it is said that 
our Judges are well, or even overpaid, to enable them to be 
disinterested, which can only mean to prevent them from 
receiving bribes. Some think, as I do, that much greater use 
might be made of the admitted desire for occupation of that 
vast body of men of experience who have retired from active 
employment, in the ** Services,’ or in trade. These now, for 
lack of some more useful occupation, spend their unwonted 
leisure on golf links or in club armchairs. It might even be 
worth while to study the system of the voluntary Courts 
established in almost every village in Central Italy. These 
are formed by the election of three among the retired men in 
these places, who form what is in fact a Court of Arbitration. 
When a dispute arises between two peasants or shopkeepers 
they can bring their differences before this voluntary tribunal 
and have it settled for the sum of 5 centessimi. A great 
Roman lawyer told me that this method prevented 75 per cent. 
of the cases going before the official Courts. 

No, it is not voluntary service which should be discouraged 
in legal matters, but rather it should be extended to embrace 
possible Civil actions and all controversy which retards the 
harmonious progress of society.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANCIS FLETCHER VANE, 

Little Hickmans, Fordcombe, nr. Tunbridge Wells, 


SCHOOLS AS A NUISANCE 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—May I call your readers’ attention to certain features 
of the ‘“* Hampstead Nursery School ” case, of which, judging 
by your comment on Mr. Hugh Burnaby’s letter in your 
issue of January 27th, you may not be aware? During the 
case Mrs. E. A. Davies, who is a prominent member of the 
Committee of the Nursery School Association, gave evidence 
that the noise at Miss Tudor-Hart’s schoo! was no greater 
and probably considerably less than at the numerous other 
nursery schools of which she has had experience and against 
which no legal action of this kind appears hitherto to have 
been taken. If her evidence is correct (and it was never 
contradicted throughout the case), all privately managed 
nursery schools are now in danger of legal proceedings 
wherever the children’s shouts disturb a chance neighbour, 
Further, Miss Tudor-Hart’s school was inspected at her own 


—_______ 


request a year ago by the Board of Education, who made no 
objection whatever in their report to the size of the garden 
in relation to the number of children, which was one of the 
grounds on which the injunction was granted. 

I understand that all State schools in this country are 
specially protected by law from any liability to legal pro- 
ceedings on the ground of nuisance. It is assumed (and 
quite rightly) that there is always a chance of the noise of a 
school being a nuisance to someone, but that it is not in the 
public interest for a school to be attacked as a nuisance, 
even when it is in a residential district. The noise made by 
Miss Tudor-Hart’s tiny group of children cannot possibly 
compare with the noise in any elementary school playground, 
but just because she is a private individual her school (and 
as a possible consequence of this case, any other similar 
school) is liable to legal proceedings which in practice may 
make its continuance impossible—a curious state of affairs 
in a country which has always prided itself on encouraging 
private enterprise in education as in other social affairs. In 
such cases we can only look to the Courts to see that private 
efforts are not penalized as compared with powerful public 
institutions. 

Of course the “‘ degree * of a noise in its aspect as a nuisance 
must always be a matter of opinion, but it does seem that if 
this case is taken as a precedent there is grave risk of the 
personal convenience of one or two neighbours being regarded 
as of greater importance than the continuance of a good and 
intelligently conducted nursery school. Though the injunc- 
tion granted against Miss Tudor-Hart does not in theory 
prevent her from carrying on her school, anyone who knows 
anything at all about the normal noises made by healthy 
young children at play and about the objections which are 
likely to be made to such noises in “ residential districts,” 
will realize that in practice such injunctions may make it 
difficult or impossible to carry on a nursery school such as 
Miss Tudor-Hart’s in any ordinary urban locality.—I am, 
Sir, &e., RONALD BOSWELL. 

25 Downshire Hill, N.W. 3. 


A CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—If the Bishop of Ipswich is correct in his statement, 
‘** that episcopacy is not regarded as essential to the existence 
of a church, at all events by a majority of the Bishops,” the 
way to reunion with the non-episcopal bodies of Christians 
ought to be quite easy. Let the Church of England give up 
this non-essential. It would mean, no doubt, a real sacrifice 
for the bishops to abandon their unnecessary positions ; a 
loss of dignity, influence, and income. But we ought not 
to doubt that our Bishops would—almost gladly—abandon 
these perquisites of red-tape for the sake of reunion with 
‘*all who profess and call themselves Christians,” in one 
vast Protestant Communion. Incidentally they would get 
rid of all who believe that episcopacy is an essential of the 
Catholic Church, being quite sure that it is not always or 
obviously worth keeping if not an essential. To reur it: 
all non-Catholics, and get rid of tiresome Anglo-Catholics, 
would surely be a welcome result, and one pleasing to, “ at 
all events, a majority of the Bishops.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 
ANGLO-CATHOLIC PRESBYTER. 


THE SAILOR’S NELSON 
[To the Editor of Turk Sprcraror.]} 
Sir,—-Please allow me to reply briefly to your reviewer's 
criticism of ‘* The Sailor’s Nelson.” I claimed for Nelson 
that he was the greatest of world strategists and leaders in 
war (not as a law-giver), and my reasons for putting him 
above others of the past are as follows : 

No other leader of the past had a Napoleon against him, 
and they had forces superior in training and material to their 
adversaries. Also, none of them had such a wide field of 
strategy, stretching from the East Indies to the West Indies, 
to consider, as Nelson had. In all the years that his brain 
was opposed to Napoleon’s he never made a mistake, and he 
defeated Napoleon’s three great schemes by penctrating his 
strategic ideas and defeating each of them in a tactical battle. 
Before the Nile, people in different. parts of the British Empire 
feared that Napoleon was going to attack them. Lord 
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Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty, replied to Dundas that 
there were other dangers besides India, and as he did not 
write to Nelson it is certain that he did not put India first. 

At Copenhagen, Nelson took a great risk, because he saw 
the danger of the Armed Neutrality (Russia, Sweden and 
Denmark) joining Napoleon if the battle was lost by us, and 
that would have crushed us ashore and afloat. If Trafalgar 
had been lost the probabilities are that the whole of Europe 
would have been forced to join Napoleon and the day of 
Waterloo would never be born, for probably the world would 
have become “* Napoleonia.”’ In August, 1805, the British 
Government thought England or the West Indies were the 
next objects of attack ; but on September Ist Nelson went 
to Pitt and persuaded him that he was wrong, and that the 
French Fleet would join the Spanish at Cadiz and then on to 
the Mediterranean. 

Nelson was Napoleon’s master in world strategy—that is, 
Land and Sea strategy combined—and the French Minister 
of Marine, Décrés (who adored his master) wrote to him the 
most pathetic letter on August 22nd, 1805, imploring him to 
have a Naval Council, for he said: ‘* A Minister of Marine, 
dominated by Your Majesty in all that concerns the sea, 
must serve you ill and become as nothing for the glory of your 
arms, if even he does not become harmful.” Three days later 
Napoleon “ threw up the sponge,” and informed Talleyrand 
that he was going to give up the invasion of England. As his 
excuse, he even allowed that he had been wrong: “I have 
been so often mistaken in my life that I no longer blush for it.” 
There is no doubt that Nelson was Napoleon’s master in 
World Strategy. It seems a pity that the English should not 
acknowledge that they have had the greatest world strategist 
and leader in history.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mark Kerr (Admiral). 

19 Draycott Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Srr,—Referring to the ‘‘ News of the Week’ in your issue of 
February 3rd, Iam at a loss to understand your saying that 
the Government’s Housing Bill is utterly inadequate as 
regards the slum. 

The Housing Acts, 1980, with their subsidy of £2 10s. per 
unit dispossessed, remain untouched, and if local authorities 
will only hurry, very many slum clearances can be effected 
under these Acts. 

What is asked for in the new Bills (England and Scotland) 
is that private enterprise will come forward and build houses 
at suitable rents for the lower-paid artisans who are living in 
overcrowded conditions, not necessarily slums. In these days 
of low interest on money, this can be done successfully if the 
houses are properly managed. 

It is to be hoped that the loans guaranteed in the new 
Bills will also be used for improving or reconditioning well- 
built, out-of-date dwellings in the centre of large cities, thus 
saving transport expenses to the artisans. 

As for the slums, there is no reason why they should 
continue if the 1930 Acts are taken advantage of to the full 
by local authorities.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary A. SNovGrass, 

Convener, Glasgow Corporation Housing Committee. 

City Chambers, Glasgow. 

[Steps that can be taken. under the 1930 Act have no 
bearing on the 1933 Bill. Sir Hilton Young, in introducing 
the latter measure, estimated that slum clearance under the 
1930 Act would progress at the rate of about 12,000 houses 
a year, whereas slum demolitions estimated to be necessary 
are in the neighbourhood of 500,000.—Eb. The Spectator.| 


[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 
Str,—In spite of the energetic and wisely directed efforts of 
the Housing Committee of our Bristol City Council in attack- 
ing the post-War housing problem, the urgent need for still 
more houses here confirms all that is said in the recent article 
in your paper. 

In 1931 a Report on the Housing Needs of Bristol under 
the Greenwood Act was compiled from a survey made by 
Mr, H. R. Burrows, M.C., B.Com., and issued by the local 
branch of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association. 
(Copies may be obtained at 1s. each from the writer of this 
letter.) Taking asa sample 447 houses in areas typical of others 





he concluded that some 10,000 were needed to replace houses 
beyond repair or to relieve overcrowding in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the city. 

Since that Report was issued some 4,009 houses have been 
built by the local authority, a figure which reflects great credit 
on the Housing Committee, but if we assume (and it is a 
generous estimate) that one-half of these have gone to relieve 
overcrowding, it will be seen that a large problem still remains. 

Now according to the Government’s new Housing Bill, 
private enterprise will be left to provide all but the houses 
needed for clearing the slums. But if the figures mentioned 
by Sir Hilton Young on the occasion of the second reading of 
the Bill are not immensely expanded, no appreciable effect 
will be made on our slum problem or on that of overcrowding, 
for the sum mentioned by him would provide only 12,000 
houses annually for the whole country, of which Bristol’s share 
would be some one hundred and forty ! 

To quote the pamphlet referred to above, it is seldom 
realized that ‘‘ it has never paid private enterprise adequately 
to house the poorer paid workers. Builder after builder failed 
in the early years of this century and sold his houses at a heavy 
loss to new-comers who were then able to let the houses at 
low rents. Even then, the rents were above the means of the 
very poorest, who made up the rent by sub-letting and so 
created overcrowding.” 

By all means let private enterprise provide houses for all 
who can afford them. It seems clear, however, that if only our 
City Council could be allowed to continue and increase its 
excellent work of building small houses at low rents to accom- 
modate families able and willing to move to the suburbs and, 
by making demolition orders on the unfit houses to enable the 
families so dispossessed to move into the houses vacated by the 
new suburbans, a grading-up system would operate and the 
slums could be cleared.—I am, Sir, &c., 

MILLICENT M. FALk. 

7 Sion Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 


HOUSING AND RACIAL TRAGEDIES 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir.—-The Spectator has always stressed the need for more and 
better housing and for contraceptive birth control ; and you 
have recently given publicity to letters from Dr. Binnie 
Dunlop and from Mrs. Janet Chance, urging the need for 
revision of the present laws concerning abortion. May I cite 
a recent example of the tragic injustice of a statute enacted 
seventy-two years ago, and of the results of vile housing con- 
ditions ? It occurred in one of the Home Counties, in the 
course of last year. A girl, under fourteen years old— is now an 
expectant mother; she was under thirteen when the disaster 
occurred. Her child’s father was employed on a farm, and 
lodged with her parents, in conditions of indescribable over- 
crowding. It is only fair to add that this man expresses 
great contrition, and that there is no allegation of violence 
against him. He must now stand his trial; but the law— 
which tolerated the foul housing !—insists that the girl's 
pregnancy must go to term! What prospects are before her 
and her unborn child ? 

May I earnestly suggest, Sir, that abortion law reform, plus 
adequate housing, would perhaps be of more benefit to suffering 
humanity than the forty-five new churches in the Home 
Counties, planned and appealed for by the Bishop of London 
last June ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chelsea. F. W. Sretta Browne. 

RUSSIA’S HOLD ON PERSIA 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 
Sir,— While so much has been written lately respecting the 
various matters at issue between this country and Persia 
it is surprising to find how generally the fundamental cause of 
the whole trouble has been overlooked. 

Undoubtedly this cause is the Russian domination of 
Persia and its government, which bids fair to amount to a 
positive stranglehold. ‘This domination is no new thing, 
nor due originally to the machinations of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, since it dates back to 1822 when the importance of the 
Persian market to Russia was recognized by the Tsar 
Alexander I, who entered into the first trade agreement ever 
negotiated between Russia and Persia. This was, like all 
others which have followed it, overwhelmingly in favour of 
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Russia and had as its ultimate aim the bringing of Persia 
under the complete subjugation of Russia. 

This Treaty existed until February, 1903, when a new one 
was entered into by which tariffs were based upon a clearly- 
defined basis, very low rates being imposed upon those 
classes of goods of which Russia stood in the greatest need. 
About the same time a trade agreement was entered into 
between Persia and this country, but when a detailed com- 
parison came to be made between the two Treaties, it was 
found that whereas those classes of goods most required by 
Russia bore an average duty of only 43 per cent., those most in 
demand by Great Britain and other European countries were 
fixed at an average of a little under 27 per cent. ! 

Nor is this all. For the past few years there has been in 
existence a system whereby imports into Russia have perforce 
to be exchanged for Russian manufactured goods. The result 
of this has been to close to a very large extent the British and 
other nations’ export markets into Persia for those goods 
which Russia has the right to impose upon Persia in return 
for its raw materials. At the present time, too, there is ample 
evidence to show that the Soviet agents have embarked upon 
a systematic under-valuation of the Persian imports, and a 
corresponding over-valuation of the Russian manufactured 
goods for many of which, indeed, Persia has neither need nor 
outlet at the present time. 

Until the evils of this system are fully realized, and its 
abolition insisted upon, Persia must lie fettered at the disposal 
of its powerful northern neighbour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, S.W. 1. Howarp HENSMAN. 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Srr,—In his review of Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s translation 
of the Bhagavad Gita, Major Yeats-Brown quoted two passages 
to illustrate the translator’s style. Curiosity led me to com- 
pare it, not only with the original but with two translations, 
one by Kashinath Telang, in the Sacred Books of the East 
Series (Editor, Max Miiller), the other by Mrs. Annie Besant. 
I shall give one of these passages viii, 19 and 20, as translated 
by these three persons : 


TELANG. 

This same assemblage of 
entities, being produced 
again and again, dissolves 
on the advent of night, and 
© son of Pritha, issues 
forth on the advent of day, 
without a will of its own. 

But there is another 
entity, unperceived and 
eternal, and distinct from 
this — (prin- 
ciple) which is not de- 
stroyed, when all entities 


Mrs. BESANT. 

This multitude of beings, 
going forth repeatedly, is 
dissolved at the coming of 
night: by ordination, O 
Partha, it streams forth 
at the coming of day. 

Therefore verily there 
existeth, higher than that 
unmanifested, another un- 
manifested, eternal, which 
in the destroying of all 
beings, is not destroyed, 


Mr. Gopal MUKERJI. 

The constel'ations of 
life that existed in the 
yesterday of Brahm, merge 
to-day without volition, 
Arjuna into the unmani- 
fest dark and rise again 
into form, and return again 
into nothingness at the 
break of to-morrow. 

But behind these im- 
mensities of light and 
darkness is the unfathomed 
existence which riseth not 





nor sctteth, where the 
rumour of destruction 
reacheth not, nor the 
sounds and echoes of 
rebirth. 


This passage, which Major Yeats-Brown has quoted, is no doubt 

a good example of what he calls Mr. Mukerji’s ‘* thoroughbred 

and well-poised English.’ It may be a justifiable commentary 

also on the original text. But is it a good translation ?—I 

am, Sir, &c., J. M. Macrir. 
Bowden, Melrose. 


are destroyed. 








THE HOMECROFT MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of THE SpEecTATOR.| 

Sir,—I recall that in 1925 The Spectator opened a Fund to 
initiate the trial of the system of land cultivation and housing 
now known under the above name. The National Homecroft 
Association was formed and the Cheltenham Homecroft 
Association has since established ten Homecrofts which are 
working satisfactorily. A Homecroft is a cottage with about 
half an acre of land which the owner or tenant devotes 
primarily to providing food for family consumption. 

This time of difficulty and depression is just the time 
when Homecrofts should be created ail over England. Our 
Neston and Parkgate Housing Society is establishing sixteen 
Homecrofts in this semi-urban district differing a little from 
the Cheltenham ones as we shall let to tenants instead of 
selling on deferred payment terms and will encourage our 
tenants to produce poultry and eggs and, in a cold greenhouse, 
bulbs, lettuces, tomatoes for all of which there is a good local 
sale. Our cottages will also be somewhat smaller ; the total 
cost of cottage and freehold land being about £350. 


If other Public Utility Housing Societies would create 
even a few Homecrofts each this year our united experience 
and, I hope and believe, success might well blaze the trail 
for larger schemes financed by public funds, e.g., county 
councils have powers to establish cottage holdings. Even if 


a Homecroft cost as much as £400 the rent need not exceed 


8s. weekly, plus rates and repairs.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. J. L. Witttams, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND WAR DEBTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I should like to draw attention to an episode in our 
history which makes an interesting parallel to the present 
question of our Debt to America. Great Britain, in the case 
of which I am speaking, was the creditor nation, Austria the 
debtor. 

During the Napoleonic Wars the British Government 
furnished considerable financial aid to the various Allied 
Powers. This usually took the shape of subsidies, but Austria 
considered this form of assistance derogatory to the Imperial 
dignity and insisted on borrowing the money. Two loans were 
accordingly issued, the first in 1795 and another two years later. 

After the final overthrow of Napoleon the question of repay- 
ment arose, and it was found that the principal and interest of 
the loans now amounted to 14 millions sterling. This was a 
sum far beyond the capacity of Austria, in her impoverished 
financial condition, to meet, and the British Government, 
prompted by Castlereagh, who was anxious to keep on friendly 
terms with Metternich, would have been willing to cancel the 
whole debt or accept some nominal equivalent. But the 
attitude of Parliament made this concession impossible. 
Questions had been asked in the House from 1816 onwards, 
and attacks by the Opposition became especially violent in 
1821, when the Laibach Conference further increased the un- 
popularity of Austria in this country. Castlereagh was conse- 
quently obliged to open negotiations with Metternich for a 
settlement, and these dragged on for some years. Finally, 
but not till a year after Castlereagh’s death, the matter was 
settled by the payment of £2,500,000. 

Professor Webster, to whose well-known study of the 
Foreign Policy of Castlereagh I am indebted for the facts, is of 
opinion that the British Government treated Austria rather 
shabbily. He adds—‘‘ Had the sums been larger, much 
damage might have been done, not only to Europe, but also 
to the reputation and material interests of Britain herself.” 
It is to be hoped that Congress may eventually be persuaded 
to take this view of the present question. In any case, the 
general analogy, with the American Government for the 
British and Congress for the House of Commons, is curiously 
close and, incidentally, not uninstructive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD C. Tay.or. 

88 Brunswick Square, Hove, Sussex. 


Recollection of Ludwigslust 


In avenues deserted by the sun 

Summer long fled, the sodden earth receives 
The relics of your withered linden-leaves 
And buries them in silence, one by one. 


Honeyed no more by bees their flowers fade, 
No longer need their drifting odours last 
When hour by tintless hour becomes the past 
Whose sun has perished in the arms of shade. 


Now breathing fumes of aromatic musk 

The season pauses mistily to bruise 

Those stagnant waters, where the lilies cruise 
Mild as magnolias in the summer dusk, 


Now steel winds strip the labyrinth of leaves, 
Wreck the rich borders and the sombre grove, 
While in the evergreens a spectral dove 
Invokes her sisters in the sloping eaves. 
Foredoomed to solitude, forsaken, dark 

The stone Minerva shall your priestess be ; 


And in the night, above the lonely park 
The wild swans’ cry shall be your elegy. 


YVONNE FFRENCH. 
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English Conservatism 


By Lorp Eustace Percy. 


Tuis* is not a well-proportioned book. Nearly four-fifths 
of it is devoted to an elementary, historical sketch of English 
politics, written obviously for adult students with Conser- 
vative prepossessions, but with no more than, at most, a 
School Certificate knowledge of modern history. As such, it 
is a competent performance. It is partisan, but with the 
partisanship of an attitude of mind rather than of a party, 
Moreover, its partisanship, being avowed, will offend many 
but mislead none, and therefore offers a much safer guide, 
even for non-Conservative beginners, than the half-suppressed 
complexes of some other teachers of modern youth. It will 
be despised only by those who believe that high-brows alone 
should be allowed to cut history to their own measure. Its 
chief fault is a rather narrow range of interests. For 
Dr. Hearnshaw, political history is the contest between the 
party of order and the party of progress, and the field of 
their contest is the abstract art of governing men, rather 
than the solution of the material problems of social life. He 
accepts the Disraelian maxim about improving the condition 
of the people, but he frankly regrets the economic pre- 
occupations of recent Conservative programmes, and_ his 
references to sociological questions are curiously amateurish. 
The Education Act of 1902 is dismissed as a ‘ useful” 
measure ; housing is not even mentioned in the index ; his 
only reference to social insurance is the queer statement 
that the Old Age Pensions Act of 1925 ‘* lowered the qualifi- 
cation for old age pensions from 70 to 65.” This restriction 
of scope tends to make his treatment of political history 
from 1900 onwards increasingly perfunctory, until it lands 
him in positive misstatements, such as that the coal 
stoppage of 1926 was due to the withdrawal of Government 
subsidies. 

But, in the plan of the book, this solid block of history is 
evidently intended to serve as the link between a brief 
“analytical” introduction and a briefer “ political’ con- 
clusion. Dr. Hearnshaw laments the lack of Conservative 
literature and announces that he is “ attempting a survey 
of Conservatism in its entirety.” In this attempt he fails, 
and fails rather badly. His analysis does quite well as 
defining the scope of his history, but it is utterly inadequate 
as a foundation for a Conservative philosophy, and neither 
his analysis nor his history seems to have much to do with 
his conclusions. The fault does not lie with his rather 
narrow outlook. It is becoming a commonplace among 
teachers that scientific education @ la H. G. Wells cannot be 
relied on to lead to any of Mr. Wells’s Utopias. Every 
profession, and particularly politics, is overstocked to-day 
with Soults who can concentrate armies, but cannot fight 
battles with them. A little less attention to the collection 
of data and the formulation of programmes, and a little 
more consideration of basic principles, will certainly do 
politicians no harm. But Dr. Hearnshaw’s basic principles 
do not appear to integrate his own mind, and are unlikely to 
integrate anyone else’s. He can wax eloquent on the 
“safeguarding of English liberty ” in he next breath after 


advocating “ eugenic reform” and “the segregation or 
sterilization of the unfit.” He insists on the Conservative 


principle of continuity, yet his programme seems to consist 
largely of attempts to induce the nation to cast back on the 
lines of old mistakes, to undo the Parliament Act of 1911 
and the Trades Disputes Act of 1926. As a historian he 
condemns the die-hards, as a politician he votes with them. 








* Conservatism in England. By F. J.C. Hearnshaw. (Mac- 


millan. 8s. 6d.) 


The truth is that, paradoxically enough, history is a more 
misleading approach to Conservatism than to any other 
political faith, for it tends to convert an elementary assump- 
tion into a creed. ‘ Continuity with the past,” said a great 
American judge, “* is not a virtue, it is only a necessity.” Its 
mere necessity is the strength of Conservative statesmanship, 
but the weakness of Conservative philosophy; for to make a 
virtue of this nécessity is to mistake the roadside hedges for 
the destination of man’s journey. The essence of any political 
philosophy must be its conception of man’s destiny, and the 
crippling defect of modern Conservatism is its tendency to 
resign itself to a more modest view of man’s destiny than the 
Utopias of “human perfectibility.” ‘*The Conservative,” 
says Dr. Hearnshaw, “ views man and the state of nature 
rather with the eyes of Hobbes than those of Rousseau.” 
But, as a matter of fact, Conservatism originally viewed these 
things with the eyes of a somewhat older authority, who de- 
clared that the prospect of universal dominion offered to man 
in a state of Rousseauian innocence was not abrogated by his 
descent into a state of Hobbesian brutishness, but has, on the 
contrary, been enhanced into the dazzling conception of 
sitting with Christ on His throne. Utopias indeed! What 
distinguishes Utopias from this vision is not their ambition 
but their grovelling inadequacy. 

It is this traditional attachment to a transcendental view 
of man’s destiny and of the way to its attainment which 
really accounts for the traditional Conservative eoneeption of 
the dualism between Church and State, and for the traditional 
Conservative reluctance to exaggerate the possibilities of 
purely political progress. It follows that Conservatism, at 
any rate in Western Europe, is the one political faith which 
depends for its coherence on a complementary religious faith. 
Complementary, be it noted, not merely confirmatory ; Con- 
servative philosophy can take a relatively static view of 
politics in proportion as it takes a highly dynamic view of 
religion. English Conservatism has become increasingly in- 
coherent as it has lost hold on this distinction, and Dr. 
Hearnshaw is too typically an English Conservative to be 
able to criticize this incoherence ; he can only reproduce it. 
There is nothing peculiarly Conservative in an insistence on 
the divine source of human authority ; Cromwell and Mazzini 
held the same view. Burke’s aphorism about Church and 
State “ being different parts of the same whole” represents 
almost exactly the traditional view of the English Labour 
Party. To treat the Established Church as a field for the 
-autious exercise of Conservative statesmanship comes very 
near saying to the patient: ‘ You need few drugs, because 
you have the elixir of life in your pocket ; but pray use that 
elixir with the same cautious conservatism as determines my 
use of drugs.” 

Of course, this emphatically does not mean that political 
Conservatism should be identified with any particular view 
as to the nature of the elixir. Continental parties, such as the 
German Centrum, are the worst form of confusion between 
Church and State. The transcendental view may range the 
whole way from the De Contemptu Mundi to Dr. Hearnshaw’s 
insistence on the importance of ** character” ; but whatever 
form the view may take in different minds, Conservatism as a 
coherent philosophy stands or falls by the belief that salvation 
is not by the law. It is weakest when that belief proceeds 
from a mere negative sense of the weakness of the law ; 

strongest when it is based on a_ positive conception of 

the heights on which man’s salvation may set him. Standing 
or falling thus, it awaits a wiser and a bolder prophet than 
Dr. Hearnshaw. 
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The Law of Nations 


Great Britain and the Law of Nations. By H. A. Smith. 


King. 16s.) 


(P.S. 


Tue aim of this book, as described on the cover, is ‘ hitherto 
unattempted.” It is ‘to present a documented exposition of 
the principles governing the diplomatic action of Great Britain 
in matters which fall within the field of international law.” 
The author claims that he has “ made an extensive search 
among materials which previously have been but little used 
by legal publicists.””. But he has omitted to note (or at least 
to make clear) that many of his documents have been used, 
and some of them quoted in extenso, by historians. 

International Law—or rather the British practice of it (for 
that is our author’s theme) stands in a peculiar relation to 
history and a relation not always understood by lawyers. 
The British Foreign Office has lent Mr. Smith its valued 
assistance, but few Foreign Offices are up to modern historical 
standards when they have to deal with anything beyond the 
last twenty years or so. They live too much in the present 
and cannot hope to do so. Unlike other Foreign Offices, we 
always lacked‘a special historical department in the past, and 
though one emerged in London as a result of the War it died 
with the death of its director, the late Sir James Headlam 
Morley. The many papers of the two Hertslets are good 
examples of erudition on nineteenth-century topics—very 
creditable to officials, but not up to modern historical require- 
ments. And there are few cases in which lawyers do not need 
historical aid in investigating the past. One truth—not 
always obvious—is that great Foreign Ministers did not always 
know Internationa! Law well. So great a man as Castlereagh 
argued in the Commons that Napoleon could be legally exiled 
to St. Helena because he had broken the Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau. This doctrine of penalty—as applied to the Sovereign 
of a State—must be very strange to a lawyer. Yet that is 
the way statesmen alter or meddle with international law. 
The puzzles can generally be resolved by historians, but are 
not usually obvious to lawyers. 

Professor Smith has therefore tended rather to be a victim 
to the traps which a closer study of historians would have 
enabled him to avoid. Here are a few cases. In dealing with 
the recognition of States, e.g., pp. 122-6, he would have learned 
a good deal from Professor Webster about Colombia. In spite 
of quoting a good many despatches of Canning he either does 
not know, or has not made effective use of, two of the most 
important—the Memorandum on Recognition, December, 1824, 
and the notes on Chateaubriand’s despatch of January 26th, 
1824. These show the real mind of Canning in a way none 
of his quotations do. Again he does not seem.-to be entirely 
sound on the question of how far the appointment of Consuls 
implies the recognition of the State to whom they are 
appointed. This question—together with foreign opinions on 
the subject—has all been worked out—but we hear little of it. 
On the whole subject of recognizing Spanish America he would 
have learned much from the works of the American Professor 
W. S. Robertson, not to be found elsewhere. 

Again, on the question of the States of Moldavia and 
Wallachia (1837-66) he quotes an opinion of Dodson (not 
Fogg), the Queen’s advocate, which ends, *‘ I am unable to 
form a more decided opinion ” as to their status. He would 
have found plenty of decided opinions on the subject in 
Palmerston’s minutes, and in various historical works—and 
the whole question was well worth examining. 

On the question of the recognition of two post-War States he 
is strangely meagre. As to Poland, we learn nothing excep 
that a vague letter was written by the Foreign Office in 1917 
recognizing a Polish National Committee (page 235). As to 
Czechosloyakia, we learn more, but not enough. Our author 
seems to be unaware that the Reparation Commission gave 
the date of Czechoslovakia’s belligerency as October 28th, 
1918, and consequently allowed it as the date from which 
she was justified in claiming Reparation. There are therefore 
strong arguments for making this the definite date of 
recognition of Czechoslovakian independence; it was an 
opinion in which England concurred. Yet it is not the date 
which Professor Smith adopts or even discusses (page 287). 

A last point, the doctrine of recognition of belligerents by 
Canning in Greece, 1823, is treated with interesting details, 
pages 286-290. But the really important defence of principle 


—_—_—_—..,, 


by Canning is not in any of the documents he quotes, but ip 
a controversy with Metternich of which he does not seem to 
be aware. It is one with which many _historians—both 
British and foreign—are acquainted. 

To sum up, the attempt is a bold one—and the author hag 
freshness and originality. But there is no man who can 
thread the perilous mazes of nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
diplomacy by the aid of legal opinions and Foreign Office 
advice. International law and lawyers depend far more on 
history and historians at all times than they are generally 
aware. But a survey, in the sense of a “ documented 
exposition,” is of the past peculiarly dependent on such aid, 
and Professor Smith’s interesting effort is marred by an 
imperfect recognition of this fact. Without mobilizing all 
historical aids, research cannot really be ‘ extensive,” for 
historians are safer guides to the past than “ Legal opinions,” 

HaroLp TEMPERLEY. 


Guidance on Indian Problems 


‘The Underworld of India. By Sir George MacMunn, C.B., K.C.S.1, 
D.S.O. (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 
The Martial Races of India. 
K.C.S.I., D.S.O. (Sampson Low. 15s.) 
The India We Saw. By the Hon. Edward Cadogan, C.B., M.P. 
(John Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
The Indian and the English Village. By F. L. Brayne, LCS, 
(Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d.) 
Writers inhabit glass houses, and must hope no one spots 
half their mistakes. But we owe it to our readers to strive 
after accuracy and our best generally. Sir George MacMunn 
uses and re-uses the same materials, tells the same yarns, 
repeats the same quotations (Lyall and Kipling), describes 
the same battles, same campaigns. I will never trust a writer 
whom I find, in the tiny field where I can check him, prolific of 
errors. He squanders misinformation ; scrupulously gives the 
botanical names of plants, grotesquely jumbled; tells us 
svadhin is the feminine of the Sanskrit sadhu, and uses hetaires 
as the plural of the Greek hetaira. His knowledge seems 
mostly hearsay; he rarely gets even titles right, calls Mr. 
Ackerley’s book An Indian Holiday, and Mrs. Das’s Marriage 
Into India. The Underworld of India is full of proof-reading 
slips. Lord William Bentinck’s prohibition of suttee (1829) 
he dates 1835. In both books under review he tells us the 
last public suttee was in 1839, at Ranjit Singh’s cremation. 
There were scores after that, in the Punjab, Udaipur, 
Jodhpur, Nepal, and elsewhere. In March, 1844, three 
hundred and ten women burned for Suehet Singh, a 
number far greater than the sixty-four Sir George cites as 
exceptional, the satis ot Ajit Singh of Marwar, who died in 
1780 (our author says, in his cheerful casual fashion, ‘* some 
centuries ago”). The last legal Indian suttee was at Maharana 
Sarup Singh’s funeral, at Udaipur, 1861; outside India, in 
1877, three women burned with the Nepal Prime Minister, Sir 
Jung Bahadur—suttee became illegal in Nepal in the present 
century. He calls the Sakta rites (p. 100) Saivite and Vaish- 
nava; they have nothing to do with Vaishnava practice. I 
turn to The Martial Races of India. Vijayanagar (Vijianager, 
he calls it), he says fell in 1594; it fell in 1565. He ascribes to 
Aurangzeb and 1683 Shah Jahan’s capture of Ahmadnagar in 
1636. He writes of British inscriptions 
“on the rocks of the Nahr mal Kelb, the Dog-River, below those of 


Darius the Persian, of Alexander, of the Legions of Napoleon the 
Great.” 


By Sir George MacMunn, ©.B,, 


None of these left inscriptions above the Nahr-el-Kelb. 
Gandhi is naturally ‘“* Ghandi,” needless to say in a context 
of opprobrium always. Why does he say the Indian troops, 
reaching Mesopotamia from France, entered on “ less severe 
vasualties ” and “less appalling fighting’? The Meerut 
division started 12,000 strong, January, 1916; 
fell, in April, it had had 12,500 battle casualties, 

The Underworld of India is horrors and what the author calls 
“venery ” (archaic word ; not the science of hunting). The 
Martial Races of India is far better ; with less repetition it 
would have been an interesting book. Its author seems one 
of the few who feel deeply the generosity of India’s War 
services. 


when Kut 


The India We Saw is caveat and cautiousness, exploration 
of a jungle crowded with fearsome wildfowl. Its M.P. author 


was on the Simon Commission; if the other commissioners 
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nad no better luck, the India they saw amounted to precious 
little. I want to quote from every page. Try p. 15: 

“Jt is all too much the fashion to discard the advice of any of 
those of our own kith and kin who have devoted long and distin- 

ished careers in a professional capacity to the welfare of India as 
being unenlightened and prejudiced, but the while I walked with 
my mentor through the quiet lanes around Pangbourne I found in 
his modestly expressed views much that was confirmed by what I 
heard and saw during the experience that was to be mine in the 
ensuing years.” 

Could Mr. Burdekin have put that better ? On p. 24 “ advance” 
is measured in terms of congestion : 

“It would be well for those who imagine that India is advancing 
with giant strides to bear in mind that there are only thirty-three 
towns which can boast a population of over 100,000 inhabitants.” 
The author thinks well of Mr. Jinner(!) and Mr. Jayaker(‘). 
If we «re going to work with Indians, would it not be courteous 
to begin spelling their names as they do themselves ? 

An American, hostile to Britain, said to me last February 
in Lahore, ‘“‘ Brayne has more ideas than any other man in 
India. Nine may be punk, but the tenth is a winner.” That is 
a high proportion. A man of his courage and experience is 
always worth reading. But this pamphlet, The Indian and 
the English Village, is too brief to add anything to what he 
has already said in books both excellent and cheap. 

EDWARD THOMPSON, 


Metternich 


Metternich, 1773-1859 ; a Study of his Period and Personality. 
By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 

Mr. ALGERNON CrEciL has told the story of Metternich’s 
life with a certain elaboration of style, yet without trace of 
pedantry, and after the manner of the “ great world.” Prince 
Metternich would have approved of this manner and of 
a philosophy which, at times, is hardly to be distinguished 
from his own disillusionment and pessimism over con- 
temporary events. Mr. Cecil, using an artist’s right to choose 
his material, passes quickly over many questions which 
are a matter of prose and controversy in order to linger the 
more where he finds pageantry or anecdote or dramatic 
contrast. With few exceptions his omissions are justified 
in a book of three hundred or more pages. The greatest 
omission of all is Austria, other than an Austria seen from 
the palaces and great houses of Vienna. Metternich’s principles 
of action, which Mr. Cecil bases upon “ the facts of life,” 
were based far more directly upon the facts of Austria, 
and, from the standpoint of political realism, the most serious 
charge one can bring against Metternich’s statesmanship is 
that he overtaxed the resources of the Empire. For reasons 
partly within, partly without his control he did little 
to strengthen these resources ; every year in which, in Mr. 
Cecil’s words, he urged mankind to “study to be quiet ” 
widened the discrepancy between Habsburg ambitions and 
Habsburg power of execution. Every year made reform more 
difficult, and Metternich yet more timid of change. 

Mr. Cecil is determined not to let the Whig dogs have the 
best of it in any time or place. He allows himself a number of 
modern instances of doubtful value or relevance, and a good 
deal of special historical pleading in things great and small. 
Thus he suggests that in Italy after 1815 “ the Duke of Savoy 
was as arguably a foreigner as the Emperor of Austria.” 
He defines (indirectly) the Reformation as * that deplorable 
result of loose-living popes and conceited hot-gospellers.” 
In the field of English politics he is more than kind to Castle- 
reagh, less than just to Palmerston, whom he rarely mentions 
without some disdainful adjective or phrase. His persistent 
denigration of the French Revolution, taken together with 
his tenderness for the distinction of any society which cannot 
be called ‘ parvenu,” leads him into strange judgements. 
Some of these judgements are out of harmony with the religious 
idealism and fineness of outlook which distinguish the book 
as a whole. 

Mr. Cecil may have his own views about the recent cata- 
strophe of Habsburg power, a catastrophe which, rightly or 
wrongly, has appeared to many who are neither fools nor 
fanatics as a sign that God is not mocked. The French 
Revolution is another matter. We are removed from _ it 
by more than four generations. Few historians would agree 
with Mr. Cecil’s opinion that ‘* nothing of Rousseau stands the 


stress of life’? or with his panegyric of Maistre as a philoso- 
pher of history. Wherever the French Revolution is mentioned 
in Mr. Cecil’s book, it is accompanied by one of Metternich’s 
favourite metaphors from fire, flood, pestilence, earthquake 
or other disaster. The reader almost expects to come upon 
Maistre’s own phrase about an event purement satanique, 
Yet the French Revolution is something more than a tale of 
dark acts. Is it historically fair to think only of the excesses 
of ill-nourished crowds, a common people cradled for centuries 
in ignorance and roughness, knowing the rule of law only by 
its terrors ? Metternich, like Burke, was too near the Revolution 
to see beyond its cruelty, anarchy, and confusion ; but one 
cannot forget Paine’s comment that Burke kept all his pity 
for the plumage. Few historians to-day would put the whole 
responsibility for the evils of the Revolution at the door of 
those who wished for immediate and far-reaching change, 
and free king, court, and church from moral and matcrial 
blame. Mr. Cecil’s study of the age of Metternich is an 
interpretation of the age exclusively from Metternich’s angle 
of vision. Metternich accepted, not without unction, the 
beatitude of possession. Mr. Cecil finds no fault with Metter- 
nich’s contempt for a justice ‘* fondly conceived in equality.” 
Is it mere folly, or if it be folly, is it an ignoble folly, to think 
a society of equals more to be desired than a society of lords 
and men, masters and servants, rich and poor? Metternich 
might have written Mr. Cecil’s sentence that, with the fall of 
the French monarchy, “ loyalty as a political motive went the 
way of reverence.” Is reverence paid only to kings and 
bishops ? Is loyalty a virtue of inferiors and patrons, and 
never the bond of equals ? There is an older political wisdom 
than the wisdom of Metternich, a wisdom composed for the 
future as well as for the past in the funeral speech of Pericles, 
EK. L. WoopWwarb. 


The Next War 


What Would be the Character of a New War? By Sir Norman 
Angell and 17 others. (Gollancz. 5s.) 





Ir was a sound idea to issue this book—a small edition of 
which was published fifteen months ago on behalf of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union—in a form and at a _ price 
which will make it accessible to the general public. It 
was with a view to the approaching discussions of disarma- 
ment that the Union instituted an inquiry into the nature of 
a future war, inviting ** military men, economists, financiers, 
scientists, jurists, psychologists and specialists in demo- 
graphy ” to state their opinions freely, “ guided only by their 
professional conscience.” Here we have Englishmen, French- 
men, Germans, Americans, Japanese and others skilled in the 
science of war, and in the sciences which may contribute to 
war, setting down in cold blood their accounts, so far as they 
‘an foresee it, of what the next conflagration will be. It is not 
a case of an H. G. Wells drawing on his imagination in picturing 
a World War, but experts making deductions from known 
data, 

The facts from which they start are those established by 
experience of the Great War and subsequent advances in 
mechanization and chemical discovery. ‘There have been 
increases in the means of destruction in every direction. The 
destructive power of air attacks, whether directed upon 
fortifications, bases, or the civilian population, is already a 
hundred times greater than in the World War. Guns are 
more powerful. Tanks are more mobile. Mechanized trans- 
port makes for greater speed. Poison gases have been per- 
fected in the laboratory and are capable of being worked up 
in secret to a series of new types which would produce casual- 
ties “with great moral effect”? on a possibly ‘ totally un- 
protected enemy.” Bacteriological warfare spreading deadly 
epidemics is a possibility, as is also the * subtle bombardment 
of the human organism” by forms of energy evolved by 
electricity. 

Nor willit any longer be primarily the soldiers in the field who 
will suffer from these wholesale refinements of barbarity. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the number of 
effectives in the front line of fighting who will be required in 
the modern mechanized army. General Réquin points out 
that vast numbers of reserves will be needed owing to the fact 
that troops engaged with the enemy will be rapidly used up. 
General yon Metzsch says that “* the actual number of soldiers 
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will grow proportionately less as the technical perfection of 
arms develops.” But all agree that the whole nation will be 
involved in the conflict. Every town will be a fortress required 
to defend itself against air attack and poison gas. The war 
will be a siege in which the besieged place will be the entire 
country ; and the effect of a siege, as Professor Mayer points 
out, “ has always been great destruction and sometimes the 
total wiping out of a city.” 

The next war will take the form, says Dr. Woker, of “‘ mass 
murder of the civilian population.” This will be logically 
justified by the fact that the whole nation will be mobilized 
for the purposes of war, the ‘ war potential” of a country 
consisting not merely of armies ard arms, but transport, 
industries, material resources, communications, and money 
power. And since the nations recognize that equipment for 
war depends on equipment in peace—especially the equipment 
of factories engaged in the mechanical and chemical industries 
—each of them regards economic self-sufficiency as a condition 
of security. Hence the insistence on protection of industries 
for which certain countries have no special aptitude, and 
suicidal tariff wars. Meantime the armanent firms flourish and 
carry on their insidious propaganda : 

“Each time there is a promise of a rapprochement (says M. 
Delaisi) between France and England, Belgium and Holland, 
Germany and Poland, Russia and England, &c., just at the psycho- 
logical moment a .‘ confidential’ or ‘secret’ document escapes 
from the military or diplomatic archives of one of the Powers 
concerned and finds its way into the Press of the other, with a view 
to showing the duplicity of the first.” 

The authors do not think it necessary to point the moral 
to which their analysis leads. The preparations for war and 
the Disarmament Conference are continuing side by side. 
The public, reading this book, is provided with an excellent 
opportunity for judging which method of security is the 


better. R. A. Scor7-JAMES. 


Italy Before 1848 


Italy in the Making, 1815-1846. By G. F. H. Berkeley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 

Tue Italian revolutions of 1848 which faiied against the 
epposition of Austria and France are too often taken as the 
beginning of the national revival that attained its aims by 
1870. But the revival had begun and developed in the 
preceding generation when Mazzini’s secret agents were 
preaching Republicanism and more moderate patriots, 
Gioberti, Massimo d’Azeglio and Balbo, were secking approval 
of a federated Italy under the Pope or the King of Sardinia. 
An accurate and dispassionate account of this period, such as 
Mr. Berkeley supplies in his new book, has been much needed 
by English students. There is no lack of English biographies 
or of narratives in which the advanced men play the leading 
parts, but the hard facts of that outwardly depressing age 
when Metternich dominated Italy and her people seemed 
apathetic are usually glossed over by English writers. Here 
they are made clear and intelligible by Mr. Berkeley, who has 
Gelved deep in the abundant Italian literature of the Risorgi- 
mento and in the archives. 

The author recognizes Mazzini’s ability as the organizer of 
Young Italy, the revolutionary society that had its branches 
wherever Italians lived as well as throughout Italy. But he is 
firmly convinced that Mazzini alone could not have won 
freedom for his native land. ‘The peoples of her ten separate 
States had to be made to feel that they were ail Italians first, 
and not only Piedmontese, Romans, Tuscans and so on. 
Moreover, there had to be some general agreement on the 
future form of government—federation, perhaps, under the 
Pope or union under Piedmont—and the masses who looked to 
the Vatican and were but little affected by the Republican 
propaganda took no great interest in the movement of libera- 
tion until Pius LX, the Liberal Pope, was elected in 1846. 
Voreign help, of course, was needed to shake off the Austrian 
yoke, but the patriots’ first aim was to create a national 
demand for freedom. 

Mr. Berkeley, in his painstaking account of the main 
influences and cross-currents, gives much more credit to 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, than most English writers 
would assign to him. He was hated by the Liberals because, 
as heir apparent, he had first supported and then backed out of 
fantarosa’s insurrection in 1821; he was distrusted by the 


—., 


reactionaries despite his pledge—given perforce to Austria— 
not to disturb the old régime. But, in Mr. Berkeley’s view, 
Charles Albert secretly sympathised with the patriots al] 
along, and it is clear that by building up a substantial army in 
Piedmont he gave the patriotic cause a solid nucleus of strength 
which, but for him, it would not have had when the crisis came, 


The Psychology of a Saint 

St. Augustine. By Rebecca West. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 

Tue character and career of St. Augustine have attracted 
writers of many differing schools of thought. He is, indeed, 
a subject offering rich opportunities to the novelist, the 
psychologist, the philosopher, as well as to the student of 
religion. His strangely compounded and many-sided perso- 
nality, his exuberant if incomplete self-revelations give each 
of these classes opportunity to produce a full-length and super- 
ficially convincing portrait whilst omitting all those elements 
which they cannot accommodate or do not understand, 
Miss Rebecca West’s brilliant and provocative sketch 
emphasizes, as perhaps we might expect, aspects of Augustine 
which the more respectful biographer hardly perceives ; and 
is for this reason valuable to those who wish to penetrate 
the draperies of tradition and catch a glimpse of the real 
man. But, taken alone, it no more reveals that real man to 
us than a clinical report reveals the soul of the patient to 
whom it belongs. 

Miss West, for whom St. Augustine is a spoilt artist, gifted 
with imaginative genius and severely hampered by the Oedipus 
complex, lays bare his psychology with precision and wit; 
but leaves on one side the spirituality by which that difficult 
psychology was transformed. No one can pretend that the 
natural Augustine was a very nice man, even though his 
sagerness, freshness and vitality—the peculiar glamour of his 
personality—made him intensely attractive to his friends, 
We are driven to a reluctant agreement that, while he ** was a 
saint and a genius and a most lovable child of earth, he was 
often not a gentleman,” more especially when engaged in the 
dangerous business of theological controversy. But the 
naturally nice do not, as a rule, provide the best raw material 
for sanctity. It is the desperately felt need of holiness which 
supports those sufferings that are the price of holiness. 0 
felix culpa! The objectionable elements in Augustine’s 
natural make-up are not the least valuable part of his equip- 
ment when seen in the other-worldly light. 

It is not Miss West’s fault if we fail to realize what these 
elements were ; or what a very mixed business it was to be 
a Christian in the fourth century. She opens with a brilliant 
historical survey, pointing out—not perhaps without a 
malicious glance at our present distress—the unhappy charac- 
teristics of the age. ‘* Prices soared, and at the same time cur- 
rency fell; and a mob of tax-collectors who were licensed 
brigands skinned the remnants of the moneyed classes.” Thus 
Augustine spent his youth in an atmosphere of financial inse- 
curity ; between an uncongenial father harassed by economic 
troubles and a devoted but possessive mother who did not 
want him to grow up. The disconcerting inability to succeed 
at his job, which is so common an attribute of undeveloped 
genius, added to the tension of his life. All therefore con- 
duced to feed his craving for a Reality which should rescue 
him from the confusions of “* use and wont.” Readers of the 
Confessions know the story of his successive attempts to 
satisfy this craving with spiritual food as inadequate to his 
need as * vegetarianism to a lion”; and the crisis in which 
his problem was at last resolved. Miss West’s account is ful] 
of life and colour. Nevertheless it is difficult to feel that this 
superb narrative is improved by being read through Freudian 
spectacles ; or that it is reasonable to say of Augustine that 
after the death of Monica there was for him “ nothing in the 
universe save his mother and her son.’ The truth surely is 
that there never was more than one thing in the universe for 
him; and he never knew peace until he accepted the 


implications of this fact. EvELYN UNDERHILL 
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With or Without Halo ? 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence. By John Middleton Murry. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Murry’s latest contribution to the knackers’ knockabout 
jsa retort to Mrs. Carswell’s The Savage Pilgrimage, which was 
itself a reply to Mr. Murry’s Son of Woman. It consists of 
four parts, each quite separate and distinct. The first 
concerns ** Lawrence and Murry ” and provides us with yet 
another exposition of that curiously enigmatic relationship ; 
the second is a reprint of the reminiscences which appeared 
in the Adelphi between June 1930 and March 1931; the 
third is an examination of The Savage Pilgrimage in the form 
of notes to the reminiscences ; and the fourth is a reprint of 
the critical notices of Lawrence written and published by 
Mr. Murry during Lawrence's lifetime. Put like that, the 
book sounds simple and interesting enough. But for the 
benefit of those who do not happen to have followed this 
particular exhibition from the beginning, it may be as well to 
explain, at the risk of being redundant, exactly how the 
present controversy arose. 

In June 19380, then, Mr. Murry started a series of 
“Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence,” which appeared in The 
Adelphi. Later these formed the basis of a full-length, 
psychological interpretation, which was published under the 
title Son of Woman. In this work Lawrence was represented 
as a mother-complexed abnormal, unable to give complete 
affection to any other woman, and spending his life in a vain 
attempt to resist the humiliations of dependence by 
establishing his manhood at any price. That price Mr. Murry 
believed to be little less than complete and deliberate spiritual 
disintegration: a process magnificently portrayed by 
Lawrence himself in the long series of his novels. ‘The book 
was a brilliant psychological study, an ingenious fantasy or a 
nauseating act of treachery, according to how far you disliked 
Lawrence and admired Mr. Murry, or how far you admired 
Lawrence and found it difficult to contemplate Mr. Murry 
without odium. Mrs. Carswell was all for the Great Betrayal, 
with Mr. Murry starring as Judas. In The Savage Pilgrimage 
she piously attempted to replace his portrait of Lawrence by 
a more suitable effigy of her own creation, and lost no 
opportunity of having a smack at Mr. Murry whenever the 
evidence gave her a chance, and periodically when it didn’t. 
Mr. Murry took umbrage at her remarks, ran to the skirts of 
the law, and had the book withdrawn under threat of a prose- 
cution for libel. Yet Mr. Murry had the remedy in his own 
hands, a remedy which he has now employed with a zest 
peculiar in one who professes resentment at having to take 
“even this action.” His resentment, however, does not 
prevent him knocking Mrs. Carswell out of the ring in almost 
every round. 

There is little more to be said. Mr. Murry’s book is 
interesting in so far as it supplies a few further details for his 
pathological analysis of Lawrence, but the interest is limited 
by the curious unreality of the figure which emerges from that 
examination. Apart from this the book is a sorry enough 
production, a depressing example of the depths to which 
literary controversy can sink when personal animosities are so 
extensively involved. Mr. Murry, admittedly, writes always 
with an air of injured innocence, assuring us that these 
revelations hurt him more than they hurt us. Perhaps they 
do. And when, later, he complains bitterly that “ the 
existence of Mrs. Carswell makes reticence impossible,” we 
may agree, though we have to confess that we had not 
previously numbered reticence among Mr. Murry’s many 
conspicuous qualities. But that is by the way. What is 
more interesting, and possibly more significant, is the almost 
equal improbability of these two totally disparate estimates 
of the same man. For in the end Mrs. Carswell’s picture of 
Lawrence, however nobly conceived in * heart-loyalty ” to its 
subject, carries no more conviction than Mr. Murry’s. The 
one is as clearly betrayed by its blind acceptance as the other 
by its unctuous pretentiousness and spoof psychology. In 
common their authors have only a portentous lack of humour 
a weakness for a romantic notion of “ destiny”, and a sublime 
assurance in arrogating to themselves a “special kind of love 
for Lawrence.” Their books, one cannot help reflecting 
provide an interesting comment on the nature of that 
affection, 


Form in Modern Poetry 


Form in Modern Poetry. By Herbert Read. (Sheed and Ward. 


2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Hersert Reap calls his “ Essay in Order” Form in 
Modern Poetry. It could have been called ** Personality in 
Poetry,” since its theme is primarily psychological and not 
aesthetic, and concerns less the shaping than the generation 
of verse. The argument briefly is this : Art has two kinds of 
form ; “ organic,” ‘* when a work of art has its own inherent 
laws, originating with its very invention and fusing in one 
vital unity both structure and content ” ; and “ abstract,” 
when “ the intention of the artist . . . . seeks to adapt con- 
tent to predetermined structure.” The categories “* romantic ” 
and ‘* classical” (used in their historical sense) correspond 
with * organic ” and “ abstract ” respectively ; and the form 
of modern poetry is “ organic ” inasmuch as it obeys “ the 
laws of its own origination.” 

But form depends on the nature of the poet's personality ; 
and here we have the crux of the essay. Mr. Read, turning 
to psychology, identifies ‘* personality ” with Freud’s “ Ego ” 
—a coherent organization of mental processes.” ‘ Per- 
sonality ” is, in fact, made up of *“* the conscious flow of our 
thoughts, the impressions we receive, the sensations we expe- 
rience” ; it is * the general-common-denominator of our sen- 
timents and emotions,’ the whole controlled by an innate 
judgement which * emerges from the history of our sensa- 
tions * and * is elected by them.” In opposition we have 
“character,” ‘‘an impersonal ideal which the individual 
selects and to which he sacrifices all other claims, especially 
those of the sentiments or emotions.” All true poetry is * the 
product of the personality, and therefore inhibited in a 
character.” ‘* The one thing an artist must avoid is the fixity 
of character.” 

Mr. Read now goes on to describe the process of poetry, 
which consists in maintaining in its integrity an original * act 
of intuition ” and expressing it in words. He does not seem 
to stray far from the theory of poetic creation put forward by 
Mr. Eliot in The Sacred Wood until he comes to particularize ; 
then suddenly we find him using his thesis to discredit poets 
whom Mr. Eliot values. Dryden and his school, he says, are 
wit-writers * ; they are the apostles of ‘“‘ character ” as 
opposed to “ personality,” of ‘abstract’ as opposed to 
“ organic ” form. For poetic form should be as intuitive as 
the original ** act of vision ’’ which produces poetry. Mr. Read, 
in fact, would seem to subscribe to the romantic theory of 
poetry, did he not at the last save himself by asserting the 
ultimate supremacy of thought. 

The essay commands respect for its grave and careful 
approach to a major problem. Mr. Read is one of the few 
critics who can be taken seriously ; but it is only to be expected 
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that various questions should be left unanswered. For instance, 
what evidence have we that Pope’s form was not as intuitive 
to Pope as Wordsworth’s was to Wordsworth ? How are we to 
know that Dryden’s poetry was not the result of looking into 
Dryden’s personality and writing ? Are we to suppose that 
an age will suddenly produce no writers save men of character ? 
Does prose also proceed from the personality ? If not, why 
not ? If so, what except form separates prose from poetry ? 
Mr. Read talks vaguely about essence, and leaves unexplained 
the poetic prose of yesterday and the prosaic poetry of to-day. 
Once more the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 
Ditys Powe Lt. 


Gordon’s Life 


Gordon, an Intimate Portrait. By H. E. Wortham. (Harrap. 
12s. 6d.) 
Tue hero of Khartoum has been fortunate in most of his 
biographers, and there have been many. For his noble and 
complicated personality has attracted many historians and 
essayists who, in various degrees, have attempted to tell the 
story of his life. Mr. Wortham’s book, just issued in time 
for the centenary of Gordon’s birth, is on the whole the 
fullest that has yet appeared, for Gordon and the Sudan, that 
remarkable piece of scholarly investigation by Dr. Bernard 
Allen, dwells mainly on the subject suggested by the title, 
and Gordon, the Sudan and Slavery, by Mr. Lierre Crabités, is 
similarly limited, though of great value within its scope. 
But Mr. Wortham’s work is a full biography from the birth 
in Woolwich to the heroic and tragic death at Khartoum. 
It is founded, as the author tells us, mainly upon Gordon’s 
own letters which have been fully entrusted to his hands, 
and the bulk of this collection is made up of some 1,600 
letters written to his sister Augusta, and forming almost a 
diary in parts. That deeply religious sister and a Mrs. Freese, 
Gordon’s intimate friend during his work in Gravesend, and 
still surviving in her hundredth year, appear to have been 
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almost the only women whom Gordon much cared for and 
confided in. Another personal authority has been A, kf, 
Hake’s The Story of Chinese Gordon, which deals with hig 
marvellous exploit in China, and was founded upon Gordon’s 
own diary, now lost. With great care Mr. Wortham hag 
searched out the best to be found in these former writers ag 
well as the most characteristic passages in the letters, and the 
result is as fine a biography as is likely to be written of this 
variegated nature so full of apparent contradictions. When 
he was first in command in the Sudan he showed extreme 
tolerance towards his European staff. Everyone was free to 
leave if he wanted to, and, when one of his German servants 
left almost at once, Gordon’s only comment was, “ So much 
the better. The best servant I have ever had is myself—he 
always does what I like.” His difficulty was to discover 
which was his self, for, as he wrote to his sister, he had a 
hundred selves. Yet his decisions were nearly always sharp, 
quick or “ instinctive,” and he was saved from the misery of 
hesitation. Obviously a difficult man for officials to deal 
with, or for writers to describe. Yet Mr. Wortham has 


succeeded. 
H. W. NeEvrinson, 


Style in Criticism 
Characteristics of French Art. By Roger Fry. (Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


In French painting Mr. Fry has found a subject perfectly 
suited to him. His intense liking for everything French puts 
him in complete sympathy with the artists whom he discusses, 
and this gives a peculiar flavour to his style which is lacking 
when he is dealing with painters for whom he has only a pro- 
found admiration. His appreciation of Chardin is written con 
amore and in a style which he has never equalled even when 
dealing with his gods, the great Italian masters. 


But if Mr. Fry’s subject is naturally suited to his outlook it 
has also affected his method of criticism. French art cannot 
be wholly explained on the grounds that the artist starts with 
a “ passionate apprehension of form.” Such an idea may 
sometimes be useful as an approach to the more abstract Italian 
painters (Masaccio, for instance, though even there how often 
it breaks down !) but in front of Watteau, Fouquet, Claude 
or even Poussin it is almost entirely irrelevant. It is evident 
that all these artists were originally impelled to the act of 
artistic creation by some other urge, however perfectly they 
may attain to formal splendour during the process of creation. 
Mr. Fry, therefore, finds himself obliged to fall back in many 
places on a kind of criticism which, compared with what he 
was writing ten years ago, seems old-fashioned and traditional. 
Consider, for instance, his analysis of Chardin’s Bénédiciteé : 

“The mother, as she helps the children, looks up suddenly to see 
whether the younger child is saying her grace in the proper spirit of 
reverence. Tho girl has just the puzzled, anxious, deprecating 
gesture of a child who half-fears she has got into trouble—the older 
girl looks down at her with the exact air of self-righteous superiority 
from which all younger children suffer.” 


It is, indeed, a new move for Mr. Fry to admit that this sort 
of analysis is relevant in criticism, but clearly such a painting 
as a Bénédicité cannot be fully enjoyed unless it is considered 
from this point of view as well as from that of design and 
colour. 

It is not, however, clear that Mr. Fry does not think it a 
slight admission of inferiority for French painting that it 
requires such an approach. In a brilliant piece of analysis in 
the first chapter of the book Mr. Fry compares the methods 
by Jacopo della Quercia and a fifteenth-century Burgundian 
sculptor in treating the theme of the Madonna and Child. 
He gives the Burgundian artist credit for a wittier insight into 
the psychological aspect of the subject, but he seems really to 
consider the Italian the greater artist. His justification for 
this opinion appears to be that della Quercia has concentrated 
more deliberately than the Burgundian on the attainment 
of plastic unity. This is an interesting and relevant point of 
difference between the methods of the two artists, but it is 
by no means obvious that it proves any superiority in the 
Italian. I would suggest that it does not matter what stimulus 
originally moves the artist to create provided that the final 
work is formally satisfying. Bruegel was less consciously 
interested in composition than Poussin, but his Snow Sccne is 
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One fine day 
I was walking 


alomg ... 


MARGOT ROBERT ADAMSON 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON writes : ‘ There 
are people who go far, and spend much, yet 
bring back little. Here is a traveller who, 
merely in walking along, sees Mount Zion, 
and, so, I think, makes those who go with 
her, even if they are but sitting in their arm- 
chairs by the winter fire at home, see 
too. . . . Here are the wide fields and the 
storied wealth of the kingdom of Fife so 
limned as to make the true Scot purr ; here 
are the vast spaces of the Fenlands and the 
mysteriously suggestive sweep of their skies ; 
here are the glories of Canterbury and of 
Ely, set, as they ought to be, to stand as 
proud equals beside the finest monuments 
of German or French Gothic. . . One wants 
to be, whether for the first time or the 
tenth, ‘bummeling’ in Wiirzburg and 
Munich, eating their cakes and drinking 
their ale and Pfirsichbowle.’—(Jn her Intro- 
duction.) 
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“The true Elizabeth of History” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


The 


PHOENIX and the DOVE 
by CUNLIFFE OWEN 


A. RaymMonp Mortimer, Daily Telegraph: “It is 
not often that one can praise a book for its sub- 
stance, its story, and its style in one breath; but this 
can be done, and will probably be done by many 
more, of Mr. Cunliffe Owen’s new novel.” 


Ratrn Srraus, Sunday Times: “One of the most 
fascinating books about the period which I have ever 
read, and this is not only on account of its stately 
prose or the skill with which a dramatic story has 
been built up... . If you want something well out 
of the ordinary, sce that this book goes down on 
your list.” 

Everyman: “Brilliant clarity of style, . . . subtle 


understanding of the characters of the Queen, 
Southampton, Mistress Vernon and Shakespeare.” 


Sunday Referee: “A very gallant effort to present 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan scene in the light 
of modern psychology. . . . Moreover, the story 
is well written—at times brilliantly. But, above all, 
Mr. Owen has made his characters live.” 7s. 6d. net 
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EDITED BY F. J. E. RABY, M.A., F.S.A. 


A great need in these days of growing 
knowledge is to be able to take a general 





view of things. THE NEW LEARNING 
has been planned to provide the average 
man with this. 


“Our own age has seen a rebirth of learning and a 
realisation that its primary relevance is to the needs 
of the human spirit. It is the significance of this 
renaissance of our own day that these essays aim at 
presenting, not with overloaded detail, but on broad 
and simple lines.” 


From the foreword by 


ALBERT MANSBRIDGE, 
C.H., HON. M.A. (Oxon) 


INTRODUCTION by F. J. E. RABY, M.A., F.S.A. 


THE PHYSICAL UNIVERSE 
by S. CHAPMAN, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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by W. BROWN, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. 
HISTORY by F. J. E. RABY, M.A., F.S.A. 
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by M. GINSBERG, M.A., D.Lit. 
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by E. F. CARRITT, M.A. 
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no less superb a design and no less a pure work of art than 
Poussin’s Phocion. 

Mr. Fry builds his book round the interaction of two oppo- 
site tendencies in French art : the alertness of the French in 
their reaction to everyday life, and their love of logical argu- 
ment. He shows by subtle analysis that the former tendency 
characterizes mediaeval French art, that the latter comes in 
with Poussin, and that both are evident in the eighteenth 
century. The Romantic movement he rightly shows to be a 
unique occurrence in French art and fundamentally un- 
French in character. Only the nineteenth-century painters 
from Courbet onwards returned to the true national tradition. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Waste Paper and Books 


Select Papyri. By A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar. (Heinemann: 
Loeb Library. 10s.) 

Or course, it is not precisely waste paper; for, if paper was 
invented, it had not come so far West. It was waste papyrus, 
of no interest t6 anybody ; so it was used in preparing mummy 
cases, or thrown out. But Time has its revenges. What is 
one gencration’s solemn covenant is another's “ scrap of 
paper,” as we remember too well; and conversely one genera- 
tion’s waste paper may be posterity’s history. 

For what is history? When we began to learn, it was 
battles and dates and wives of Kings, ‘* 1066 and all that.” 
Even then J. R. Green was advocating a more excellent way. 
But to this day we hardly realize the curious little reactions 
of ordinary life that make history ; the scholastic type will 
dismiss them as gossip. But the foreigner who travels in 
America, if he has half an eye, realizes quickly that he has far 
more to learn from the rubbishy advertisements in the weekly 
magazines than from anything else in them; the stories are 
all of cowboys, of bandits and remarkable shopgirls, none of 
whom you meet in real life; but the advertisements let you 
see that “ life is real, life is earnest,” built up on bathroom 
furniture, subscription books, halitosis and B.O. (the last two 
we do not translate). We all know in England everything 
there is to know (and more) about Prohibition; but who 
realizes the part that ice-cream and soda-fountains played 
in its enactment—or the negro’s fancy for a razor for his 
inadequate beard? History is made by a myriad things 
* beneath the dignity of history.” 

Professor Hunt tells us that the private documents, found 
on old papyrus, and now in print, number something in five 
figures; and in a new Loeb volume he gives us, with the 
co-operation of Mr. C. C. Edgar, formerly of the Cairo Museum, 
two hundred specimens. These documents range in date 
over something like a thousand years, and Juvenal himself 
hardly offers such a farrago. Here is a cook’s bill for a month, 
for instance. The month is Thoth, and the bill runs: ‘ 4th 
4 Ibs. of meat, 2 trotters, 1 tongue, 1 snout; 6th half a head 
with a tongue; 11th 2 Ibs. of meat, 1 tongue, 2 kidneys ; 
12th 1 Ib. of meat, 1 breast”; and so on, and plenty of it, 
utterly domestic. Then creditors, “ pitiless and godless 
men,’ carry off a poor debtor's * very clothes that cloak his 
shame,” and take his children, ‘* mere infants at that.” A 
contract is made for 2 woman in a village to suckle an infant 
foundling for’ sixteen months, this child exclusively, and no 
pregnancy to take place. A schoolboy (not the famous one) 
writes to know when his father is coming; his education 
depends on it; he sends “* many salutations to all, each by 
name, with those who love us very correctly ; and then a 
ery from the heart, ** remember our pigeons.” A man writes 
that the hippopotami have so far done no damage ;_ but, if 
they start meddling, he will attend to them; and he would 
like some money sent, with nails and a jar of gum. Three 
ladies, all Persians, sell some land, and their personal appear- 
ance is given to make things surer ; all three are “ of medium 
heicivt, fair-skinned, round-faced, and straight-nosed ” (this 
is very attractive) and two have a sear each on the forehead 
but Siephmous has ** no distinctive mark.” The famous letter 
of Hilarion to Alis is given, as it should be—‘ if by chance 
you bear a child, if it is a boy, let it be ; if it is a girl, throw it 
out. How can I forget you? I beg you then not to be 
anxious.” But in general the documents given are not easily 


accessible, as in other selections. 
T. R. GLover. 


Fiction 
By GranAM GREENE. 


Mandoa, Mandoa! By Winifred Holtby. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Shadows of Ecstasy. By Charles Williams. (Gollancz. 7s. €d.) 
The Strange River. By Julian Green. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Tiger Juan. By Ramon Pérez de Ayala. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Revolt. By A. P. Roley. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 
Conran’s Heart of Darkness impressed Africa as an imaginative 
symbol on the European mind. The shadow of Kurtz, “a 
shadow insatiable of splendid appearances, of frightful reali. 
ties ; a shadow darker than the shadow of the night, and 
draped nobly in the folds of a gorgeous eloquence ’’ falls 
across the work of Gide, of Kurt Heuser and Wassermann, 
Even Mr. Evelyn Waugh and Miss Winifred Holtby live at 
the edge of the shadow. 

Mandca, Mandca ! is magnificent entertainment. For tke 
style one can have nothing but admiration ; it is superbly 
adequate, and as satisfactory to the eye as to the car: one 
can see the architecture of Miss Holtby’s pages ; the words 
stand with a kind of square maturity. Her subject is the de- 
velopment by a tourist agency of an ancient African kingdom, 
a miniature Abyssinia with perverted relics of Christianity, 
The head of the agency is romantic, idealistic, honourable, 
but the agent he sends to Mandoa finds it impossible to do 
other than work with the material to his hand—slavery and 
superstition. There are scandals, questions in Parliament, lies 
in the papers, and a delegation from the International Humani- 
tarian Association is sent to Mandoa. The book is so good, 
the subject so thoroughly treated, that one quarrels with 
faults which in another writer would pass unnoticed. Miss 
Holtby never made up her mind whether she was writing 
comedy or farce. In the first half of the book her Africa is 
the Africa of Mr. Evelyn Waugh; in the second half of 
Conrad (I use the names loosely to express difference of tone ; 
Miss Holtby is never imitative). The Lord High Chamber- 
lain, Safi Talal, who wrote this letter to the agent on the back 
of a penny exercise book, sealed with a lump of beeswax 
stamped with a Maria Theresa dollar : 

* Dear Sir,—How is it with your life? I also am well. Make 
right now copies of air port, hotel, publicity schemes, moneys, men 
required for levelling ground and all desirables. Thirty-five for 
High Council, Holy Church, Royal Court and Humble Servant. 
Rains come. Decision immediate. Step on the gas. Mandoa is 
Mandoa. Yours affectionately, T.” 


does not belong to the same imaginative world as Dr. 
Benoit, of the Humanitarian delegation, who, imprisoned 
in a native hut, thought of his dead wife : 

“ He saw before him floating on the rancid darkness, his wife's 
face. He had tried to snatch her back from death, to keep her for 
himself. . He had watched her, caressed her, held her with such 
eager, agonizing, tender love that each curve, each movement of 
her body had been known to him. But his passion had never been 
without fear of loss. . . . Death had claimed her before Pierre even 
saw her. Death came between his mind and her’s. She dwelt 
apart in a shadowed country where those who are young and doomed 
can know only each other.” 

Safi Talal and Byron Wilberforce Gish, the Lord High 
Culture Promoter, are easier characters to draw, because they 
depend on amusing exaggeration, than Arthur Rollett, the 
intolerable, fanatical lover of justice. He is the finest achieve- 
ment of the book; he has, in James’s phrase, a ‘rage of 
personality.” One question puzzles me: how did a film 
company on location in Africa come to have four completed 
films with them ? 

Mr. Williams has also taken Africa as his symbol, but his 
novel shows how too symbolic a symbol can be. It is a 
slack, unconvincing book. Mr. Williams introduces his 
situation in a few casual sentences: Africa overrun by its 
native population, an ultimatum to the European Powers 
from someone calling himself the Higher Executive in London 
(he turns out to be a man two hundred years old, who has 
discovered the secret of immortality), black troops landed 
from airships on Hampstead Heath. A Zulu king called 
Inkamasi living in lodgings near Belsize Park, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and, of course, the Jews come in somehow. 
Both Mr. Wells and Mr. M. P. Shiel could teach Mr. Williams 
how to make an impossible story convincing, one by the 
reality of his characters, the other by the imaginative force 
of his prose. Mr. Williams’ characters all talk alike; they 
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THE GREATEST 


DICTIONARY OF ALL 

TIME—NOW AVAILABLE 

IN SHORTER FORM FOR 
ONLY £3. 3s. 


From February 16th, we shall be able to offer the greatest 
dictionary bargain of all time. It is called THE 
SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, It is 
to be published at £3 3s., carriage paid. And it makes 
avai i itati , the 
contents of the huge Oxford English Dictionary which is 
now selling at £100. 


THE SHORTER OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
has taken thirty years to prepare. It consists of two large 
volumes bound in buckram and containing 2,600 pages. It 
is definitely one of the greatest achievements in publishing 
history and there is bound to be an enormous demand for 
it. Sign the order-form below or send a postcard and make 
certain of your copy. Instalment terms can be arranged. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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! To W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 

* 119 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (7 lines). 

Please send me THE SHORTER OXFORD 

| ENGLISH DICTIONARY to be Published 

Feb. 16th. I enclose £3 3s. 
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Work is Lost 


by many people too poor to pay for a 
Surgical Appliance which would enable 
them to go back to, or retain, their 
employment. You can help such 
sufferers by giving to them the number 
of ‘‘ Letters’’ required for the appliances 
needed. 


Be your own Almoner 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or 
a Life Subscription of £5 5s. entitles 
the Subscriber to two “ Letters” each 
year — and so on in proportion to 
amount contributed. 

Address: The Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 
Society: 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 


SPRING WEEK-END COURSES, 1933 


THE PRESENT POSITION ABROAD. 
GENERAL, 


Friday, February 24th to Monday, February 27th, 1933. 
TROPICAL AFRICA, SIR EDWARD GRIG G, K.C.M.G., 


K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C 
THE DOMINIONS. THE RT. HON, "Sik HALFORD 
MACKINDER, P. 
SIR CHARLES PET RIE, Br., M.A. 
ae Sa ao .COLM BULLOCK, 
RUSSIA. MR. E. J. PATTERSON, M.A. 
THE IRISH FREE STATE. MR. L. H. SUTTON, B.Sc. 


Fee, including Board and Tuition, £2. 
II. InpIA AND THE Far East. 
Friday, March 3rd to Monday, March 6th, 1933. 
aE Nie ae THE RT. HON. ant ware OF 
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THE POINT OF bt ied OF THE THE RT. HON. THE FAR 
er STATE LEL, P.C., G.C 3D. 
THE FAR EAST & SrHE UNITED MR. J. O. P. BL AND: 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
ne AL, MILITARY AND: AIR LT.-COL. H. C. HARRISON, D.S.O. 
FO RCE PROBLEMS aa THE 
FA EAST AND INI 
WESTERN CIVILISATION AND 
THE EAST 


Fee, including Board and Tuitien, £2. 


Agriculture and the Preservation of Rural England. 
(Arranged in co-operation with the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England). 


Friday, March 24th to Monday, March 27th, 1933. 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. M: gg A. J. MUIRHEAD, M.C., 


RIGHTS OF WAY, OPEN SIR LAWKENCE CHUBB. 
pre AND_ ACCESS IN 
TURAL _ 
AGRICUL TURAL CREDIT 


TAXATION & THE BREAKING 
UP OF RURAL ENGLAND. 
THE LAND AGENT AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE. M.C., F.L 
a gs TURAL PROPERTIES MR. | a me 

THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
Fee, including Board and Tuition, £2. 


Full details of the College, and of further Courses, may be obtained from 
the Secretary, The Bonar Law Cojlege, Ashridge, pope Pl ted, Herts. 
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are all infuriatingly facetious ; and this is a fair example of 
Mr. Williams’ style : 

** He shall delight in feeling, and his feeling shall be blood within 
his blood and body in his body; it shall burn through him till all 
that old business of yes-and-no has fallen away from him, and then 
his diseases will have vanished, for they are nothing but the shadow 
of his wanting this and the other, and when he is those things that 
he desires, where are the shadows of them ?” 

It remains for Mr. Williams to give us his interpretation of 
the Great Pyramid. 

Mr. Julian Green’s beautiful control is refreshing after this. 
He has written nothing better than The Strange River, nothing 
more dramatic than its opening: the big, self-satisfied, hand- 
some man leaning over the embankment above the dark 
Seine, listening to the two quarrelling voices in the shadows 
below. The tone of the book is immediately and unerringly 
struck. Mr. Green’s novels have sometimes been stifling ; 
every chink has been so stopped Jest cheerfulness should creep 
in; but that objection cannot be taken to his new novel. 
Philip, the self-discovered coward, betrayed by his wife and 
the prey of his sister-in-law’s passion, is enabled to build up 
a new relationship with his child behind the cover of their 
common fear; he is not left, like so many of Mr. Green’s 
characters, nakedly exposed to life. Nor is he a clinical case. 
His cowardice is as universal as his patient licking of the 
wound. But it is not to the characters that my thoughts 
return again and again in admiration, but to that sense of 
control. Miss Holtby proclaims her book “A Comedy of 
Irrelevance”’; I suppose it is the English tradition to be 
irrelevant, to be picaresque, to be panoramic ; but I cannot 
help preferring that firm line which Mr. Julian Green draws 
round his subject, a line which is never crossed even by the 
thoughts of his characters. Mr. Vyvyan Holland’s translation 
is admirable. 

When Russian nevels first appeared in this country, the 
world they described must have seemed odd in the extreme. 
We have absorbed them now, and the samovar, the ascetic, 
the philosophi¢ai sensualists and the endless discussions about 
God are more familiar than the world of His Excellency 
Senior Ramon Pérez de Ayala. No Karamazov talked more 
than these provincial Spaniards, whose minds still move in 
circles round the sixteenth-century conception of ‘‘ the point 
of honour,” Tiger Juan, “ scrivener, copyist, blood-letter,” 
Colas, his adopted son, the widow Gongora, the commercial 
traveller, the shepherd. They have a strange, acrid vitality, 
they smell of wine and dung, they cannot sit down to cards 
without falling into the attitudes of tragic -farce: Don 
Sincerato Gamborena, the priest, with his ever open mouth 
** which looked like the mask of tragedy when he coughed, 
and the mask of comedy when he laughed,” and Doiia Marica, 
who “ kept her head close shaved without a hair on it but 
every morning she rubbed her skull with burnt cork to give 
the illusion of hair divided into two bands and she scraped 
the central parting with a darning needle. She had no lips 
and her mouth was small and contracted, like a button-hole, 
and she had eyes like a rat, but she was all airs and graces.” 
The cuckold falls first into his traditional attitudes ; but he 
develops between conversations, and though this exciting, 
difficult book begins and ends in talk on the same “ point of 
honour ” which Calderon wrote about four hundred years ago, 
the modern world has crept into the corners of the market at 
Pilares. 

Mr. Roley’s novel describes the progress of a young 
Communist through the Trade Union movement in Liverpool 
to the post of City Councillor and to the leadership of the 
Hunger Marchers on their walk to London. Mr. Roley has 
small literary ability, but his integrity and the authenticity 
and freshness of his subject give the book some of the excite- 
iment of the early Russian films. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Mining Boom 


PossiBLy some readers of The Spectator are able to recall 
the famous South African mining boom of over thirty 
years ago. It was certainly the wildest boom on the 
London Stock Exchange within the memory of those now 
living, and those, indeed, who continued in the boom up 
to the peak point had good reason to regret the tenacity 
with which they clung to shares subsequently proved to 
be over-valued. Moreover, as is common with booms, 
when they have proceeded for some time, opportunity 
was taken by promoters to create bubble companies and 
to introduce shares of rubbishy concerns in the market 
at inflated prices so that before the boom had faded from 
memory the final recollection was probably the reverse 
of pleasant for the general public. 
Tue Previous Boom. 

Nevertheless the great boom of over thirty years ago 
rested on good foundations. In the first place there was 
demonstrated the wonderful geological formation of the 
Rand Reef with its deep levels giving a reliable output in 
gold mining such as had never been previously known, 
while the discovery of the cyanide process enabled ores 
to be treated in a way giving results which could not 
previously have been obtained. As the proved values of 
the newly discovered reefs became more clearly demon- 
strated prices of shares forged ahead, and although those 
in touch with the facts proclaimed that a carefully selected 
Rand mining share could be regarded as an actual invest- 
ment, there were few who believed the statement until 
prices had risen to a level which over-discounted even the 
promised results. ‘Then, as is unfortunately so often 
the case with the public, confidence was captured just 
at the moment when caution was needed, with the result 
that many who came late into the South African boom of 
the ‘nineties had reason to regret their “‘ investments.” 

THe PRESENT RISE. 

It cannot be too clearly comprehended that the present 
boom in South African mining shares differs in almost all 
essential respects from those which have preceded it. 
South African mines have Jong since justified the expec- 
tations formed of a continuous regular output, but never- 
theless eighteen months ago the shares now standing at 
high levels had fallen greatly and the reason for the 
recovery is not to be found in new discoveries on the Rand 
or the striking of fresh reefs. The origin of the present rise 
goes back to September, 1931, when we abandoned the gold 
standard. Immediately following that action came 
the fall in the sterling exchange and this fall made it 
more profitable to send gold to New York than to effect 
remittances through the exchange. This in its turn meant 
that the price of gold fluctuated each day according to 
the movements in the sterling exchange and owing to the 
weakness of that exchange the price of gold rose by some- 
thing like 50 per cent. Many far-sceing people, therefore, 
began to purchase gold mining shares at the time 
of our departure from the gold standard, and they based 
their expectations of profit upon the Union Government 
of South Africa also departing from gold. So long as 
South Africa kept on the gold standard the mines, under 
contract, had to deliver to the Seuth African Reserve 
Bank their gold output at the old statutory price, thus 
losing the extra profit they would have obtained by selling 
their gold in the open market. Even. then, however, 
holders of South African mining shares obtained some 
extra payment, because the dividends being payable here 
in sterling the state of the South African exchange gave 
the dividends an extra value. 

How Prices Have Risen. 

It was only in December last that the decision was 
taken by South Africa to depart from gold and simul- 
taneously the mines were free to sell their gold at the 
higher figure. How greatly prices have been affected, 
first by our own departure from gold, and finally by the 
abandonment of the gold standard by South Africa, may 
be gathered from the following table in which I make a 


(Continued on page 198.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 





FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 





A YEAR OF PREPARATION 





SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 





MR. J. BEAUMONT PEASE ON THE OUTLOOK 





Tur seventy-fifth ordinary general mecting of the shareholders of 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., was held on February 3rd at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London. 

Mr. J. Beaumont Pease (chairman of the Bank) presided, and 
jn moving the adoption of the report and accounts said: I will 
ask you kindly to turn with me to the figures of our balance-sheet. 
To begin on the liabilities side, the capital at £15,810,252 remains 
as before. Our published reserve of £8,000,000 has been improved 
by the addition of £500,000 re-transferred from our internal funds. 
You will remember that last year we took £2,500,000 from our 
published reserve to meet the depreciation on our investments. 
Owing to the recovery in the prices of gilt-edged stocks (and to 
the actual realized profits of investments sold at enhanced values) 
the whole of that depreciation has been more than recovered, 
and the reserve against it is now entirely free. It would have been 
possible for us, if we had so determined, to replace the whole of 
the £2,500,000 back to our published reserve. It seemed to us, 
however, that such action on our part would have been equivalent 
to setting the financial signal at ‘‘ All clear,’ and he would be a 
bold man in these days to take such a responsibility. 

Our liabilities to the public in the form of deposits and other 
accounts have increased since last year by more than £48,000,000, 
and stand at the record figure for this Bank of £382,142,704 15s. 9d. 


INCREASED DEPosITs. 


It is interesting to speculate as to the origin of this increase. 
{t has not been created, according to one of the theories regulating 
the extent of deposits, by an increase of advances, because the 
amount of our advances has fallen, in common with the experience 
of other banks. It appears to be due to borrowings by the Govern- 
ment largely for the purpose of the Exchange Equalization Account, 
and to the very extensive additions by the banks to their investment 
holdings in consequence of the increased money available. What- 
ever the cause, the consequence is that the purchasing power of 
the community, as expressed in deposits in the banks, has been 
greatly extended, and this fact is an open and flat contradiction 
to the continual statement by some critics that the authorities 
are pursuing a policy of deflation. What, however, these figures 
do prove is that the mere existence of plentiful money supplies is 
not in itself sufficient to have any marked effect on prices. Exactly 
the same phenomenon is apparent in America, where large extension 
of credit facilities and increases of deposits with banks have coin- 
cided with further falls in the prices of commodities. Before the 
desired increase in the price level can be realized, a factor outside 
the purely economic sphere must come into play. Something 
must occur to induce the owners of this increased purchasing power 
to put it into use. 

THE ASSETS. 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet the increase in our cash and 
money at call is commensurate with the increase in our deposits. 
The large increase of £39,000,000 in Treasury Bills is one of the 
examples of our difficulty in employing our resources profitably, and 
is accompanied by a decrease of £5,000,000 in British and Colonial 
bills of exchange, which is a further proof of the decline in trade. 

Banks have done what they could to encourage a greater use of 
bills amongst the trading community at home. The Clearing 
Bankers’ Committee suggested last year to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce that they should circularize their constituents, pointing 
out the advantages of a bill, and drawing their attention to the low 
rates at which a genuine trade bill could be discounted, rates which 
compared very favourably with those charged for overdrafts. 
Bankers promised to do all they could to encourage this procedure, 
end advised the managers of all their principal branches to help on 
the scheme. For various reasons there was very little, if any, 
response to these efforts. As far as I can gather, the chief reasons 
were that traders had a prejudice against giving their acceptances 
instead of paying cash, fearing that it might reflect on their credit, 
and preferring to get the cash discount which is frequently allowed 
for prompt payment. I regret that we were not more successful in 
our efforts, as undoubtedly the procedure would have been of benefit 
to the trading community and have been appreciated in the discount 
market. 

The amount we earned during the second half of last year on our 
money at call was only £1 3s. 4d. per cent., as compared with 
£4 3s. 4d. per cent. in the corresponding period in 1931, while the 
return on our bills was only 15s. Id. per cent., as compared with 
£4 7s. 10d. per cent. 

A still more significant instance of the difficulty of employing our 
money is to be found in the whoily exceptional increase of £33,000,000 
in our investments. 

The figure at which our investments in subsidiary companies 
appear shows a reduction of £600,000, accounted for by our holding 
in the Bank of London and South America, Limited. We have 
made provision as in former years to reduce this holding to below 
the market price ruling at the end of the year. But as this price is 
considerably below the real asset value of the shares, it is perhaps 
debatable whether it would not be more correct to follow the usual 





course and enter them at the latter figure. At the price at which 
they appear in the balance-sheet they represent a considerable 
reserve. 

Our holding in Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
Limited, remains at last year’s figure. 

LOANS AND ADVANCES, 

The next item, ‘‘ Loans and Advances, after deducting provision 
for bad and doubtful accounts,” shows the large reduction of 
£26,000,000, and represents the low percentage of our deposits of 
36.8. This fact alone would account for a considerable reduction in 
our profits, but when taken in conjunction with the greatly reduced 
earning capacity of our short money and bills to which I have already 
alluded, is a complete answer to the charge that we could have 
afforded to lower, and ought in justice to have lowered, our rates 
on loans. The margin of profit between the earnings of our assets 
over the interest we allowed on our deposits and our expenses was, 
in the last half of the year, 4s. Id. per cent., as compared with 
lds. 5d. per cent. in the corresponding half of 1931. 


“ 


Prorir AND Loss Account. 

We next come to our Profit and Loss Account. The net profit 
brought in is £376,000 lower than the figure shown last year, for 
the reasons which will have been made clear to you in going through 
the figures of our balance-sheet, but it must be remembered. that 
this year we have met the whole of our bad and doubtful debts out 
of profits, whereas last year we had partial recourse to our Contin- 
gency Account for this purpose. 

You will see from these figures that we could have recommended 
a dividend at the same rate as last half-year and still have had a 
surplus of £50,000 after certain income tax adjustments, and no 
doubt you would like to have a word from me as to the reasons which 
influenced our decision. li 1932 has stood by itself, and if we had 
been able to see with any degree of certainty that 1933 was likely 
to prove a normal year, I have little doubt that we would have 
recommended the same dividend as before, but we were faced with 
the fact that, owing to lower rates, the second half of last year-was 
much less profitable than the first half, and as there did not seem to 
be any immediate prospect of a rise in rates during the current year, 
we felt it prudent to recognise the possibility of lower profits in the 
future. 

Apart, however, from this chief consideration, we did not wish to 
give you or the public the impression that in our opinion the present 
time might be considered normal. It is far from normal, and it is a 
time when we believe wise men in business should as far as possible 
take every precaution to maintain their position in great strength. 
I have little doubt that Shareholders will applaud our decision in 
this respect. 

THE Past YEAR. 

The figures which we have been discussing represent the result, 
as far as we are concerned, of a year which may well stand out in 
history as truly remarkable. For bankers it has been one of peculiar 
difficulty and of sharp contrasts. It began with high rates and a 
low level of investments. It ended with rates which left little margin 
of profits, and with investments greater in amount and at higher 
values than they have ever been. It has seen the dollar rate of 
sterling as high as 3.81 in the spring, and as low in the autumn as 
3.14. Practice has humiliated theory in many monetary problems. 
The increase of purchasing power, as expressed in the growing 
deposits of banks, has not brought in its train the expected higher 
price of commodities, and the depreciation of sterling has, for- 
tunately for us but none the less unexpectedly, failed to raise the 
cost of living, while it has done less than hoped to stimulate exports. 
Prices seem to have followed the trend of sterling rather than that 
of gold. 

‘The glut of production has not been accompanied by an increase 
of consumption, and this has led some observers to the despairing 
conclusion that machines, the work of men’s hands, have finally 
and hopelessly left those very hands empty of work in the future. 
It was a year of hope and disappointment, and Lausanne failed to 
achieve fully its early promise, conference followed conference, 
and still the channels of trade remained restricted and blocked. 
Geneva so far has been unable to bring peace where there is war, 
and the turmoil of elections has not brought rest in international 
affairs. 

If this is a true picture of the last twelve months, with its many 
problems still unanswered, is it not also a confirmation of our 
prudence in regard to our dividend ? But while we deem it our 
duty to be prepared for the worst, we also allow ourselves the 
liberty of hoping for the best. Although last year was in many 
respects, as I have said, a year of disappointment, it was also to my 
mind much more a year of preparation and expectation, and it may 
well be that history will write its story in letters of red. 

ENCOURAGING SIGNS. 

Conferences may have been disappointing in that they have 

hitherto failed in satisfactory achievement, but they are evidence 
(Continued on page 198.) 
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in international matters of an increasing intention to overcome 
causes which bar the road to recovery. There is a growing appre- 
ciation of the necessity for the principle of give and take. In our 
home life the spirit which created a National Government and 
surrendered purely sectional interests is as alive now as it always 
has been when our people realise, to use their own expression, that 
they are ‘up against it.”” This has been exemplified not only in 
politics but in industrial matters, where disputes are being discussed 
with a degree of co-operation and mutual understanding unfor- 
tunately too often absent in the past, and in financial matters we 
have seen a new readiness to accept inevitable taxation and a willing- 
ness to endure sacrifices if they are believed to be for the general good. 
Without such a spirit the success of the greatest financial operation 
in history would not have been possible last autumn. 


THE NATIONAL SPIRIT. 


The same spirit is discernible in a reawakening of the desire for 
social services, and a quickening of religious thought. These things 
are manifest, and I do not think that mention of them is out of 
»lace even in the somewhat material atmosphere of a bank meeting. 

‘o my mind they are evidence of a determination which in the end 
will not be denied. When that end will be, this year, next year, or 
some time hereafter, no man can prophesy with any degree of 
certainty, but 1932 I do believe was truly a year of preparation for 
better things. I am not afraid that man will be destroyed by a 
monster of his own making, or that he will be finally overwhelmed 
by a glut of goods which he cannot use. History supports me in 
the hope that the world will not and cannot logically be impoverished 
in the long run by an accretion of those things which constitute real 
wealth, even though there may be many dislocations of trade and 
hardship to individuals in the process of finding a better distribu- 
tion of the product of men’s hands amongst those who so greatly 
desire them. 

These sentiments may seem to some of you to be too general in 
character and not suttliciently specific to give much practical 
ground for optimism, but the psychological factor is of great import- 
ance even in purely business and practical affairs. The eyes of 
man are anxiously on the look out for that small cloud of promise 
on the horizon even though it may be no bigger at first than his 
own hand, which will bring hope that the long drought is nearing 
its end. A resolute decision of the World Conference shortly to be 
held, or some other event appealing to the imagination, might very 
readily to my mind provide the longed-for sign. The business 
world would accept it as a promise of recovery, and would not longer 
be content to live from hand to mouth, but would commence to 
give orders to fill the empty shelves of the retailers and deplete 
the stocks in the warehouses, and set in motion the wheels of the 
factories. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH. 

But though a prime condition of industrial recovery is, of course, 
the solution of the difficult financial problems of an international 
character with which we are confronted to-day, that in itself will 
not ensure the return of prosperity to this country, unless we 
exercise the same resourcefulness and enterprise in face of the 
circumstances of to-day which our predecessors showed in no less 
difficult though somewhat different circumstances in the past. 
It is perhaps true that the lines of development which were open to 
them are not the same as those which present themselves to us. 
Countries which in their day were largely undeveloped are now 
thriving communities, having industries which are offering serious 
competition. To-day there is probably no direction affording a 
better prospect of rich reward than scientific discovery. It has to 
be remembered that the exercise of the native and untutored 
genius for improvization and invention which, in the past, was 
sufficient to keep us in the van of progress, is no longer sufficient. 
Economic production is to-day a highly expert business requiring 
the specialized training such as is possessed by the man of science, 
We must therefore turn more and more to the research worker to 
point the way towards new advances, and industry must realise 
that an efficient and well-equipped research organization is an 
essential element of good management. 

Some of our industries provide notable examples of what can be 
done in this way, but facilities for industrial research are open to 
all, and there are numerous Government establishments, trade 
research organisations, as well as University institutions, to which 
an industrial firm may turn for help in the solution of its problems. 
If it is argued that this involves expense and that the necessary 
finance is not available, except for the larger and richer firms, I 
agree that some organization for providing finance for intermediate 
loans of modest amounts, and for comparatively short periods, 
which would fill the gap between ordinary banking loans and those 
of a longer duration and for larger sums, would be a desirable addi- 
tion to our financial machinery. Steps for the formation of such an 
organization should be, and, I may say, are being taken. 

Finally, in this period of preparation, every individual in this 
country can do something to help on recovery by wisely spending 
all that he can afford. 

I now beg to move “ That the report be received and adopted, 
and that in accordance with the recommendation of the directors 
therein, a dividend be declared for the half-year ended Decem- 
ber 3lst last of Is. 0 4.5d. on each ‘A’ share, making a total 
clividend of 12 per cent. for the year, and of 6d. on each ‘ B’ share, 
making a total dividend of 5 per cent. for the year, payable, less 
income tax, on and after February 4th, 1933.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E., 
the Deputy Chairman, and carried. 
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comparison of present prices with those of Septem. 


ber 20th, 1931, just before our departure from the gold 
standard : 


Sept. 20th, Feb. 7th, 


1931. 1933. Riso, 
Central Mining & Invest. «JOM se 16 «+ 10} 
Brakpan Mines .. te -. of .. 5f oo «=O 
Cons. Goldfields (S.A.) .. » 12/6 - .. 46/3 ... $88 
Johannesburg Cons. In. .. o- 20/- -. 44/6 «+ 24/6 
Crown Mines ss Bs -. 44 -- %T§ -» «SF 
Daggafontein Gold ete -- 53/1$  .. 67/6 .. 14/44 
East Rand Prop. .. is -- 12/9 .. 29/—- .. 167 


Geduld Deep a os $ ° a lf, 
Govt. Gd. Mining Areas. . -- 30/7$ .. 4l/- .. 10/4} 
Modderfontein (New) af oe 2% -. 3st + 14 
Rand Mines ome ae ee. -- 54 oo OF 
Randfontein Ests.. . ae -. 26/- we 6 
Robinson Deep “B” .. -- Of/8 .. SI/- .. 21/9 
Springs Mines ne ae oe, ee -- 4 -- 
Sub Nigel .. “a te ate 3h . . 
Van Ryn Deep .. ae -. 18/9 .. 37/- -» 338 
West Rand Cons... oe -- 10/3 .. 23/6 -» 138 
West Springs oe oe oe! GEZ Ie -- 80/6 .. 18/6 
RIsE IN Prorits. 

It was not, however, until the opening days of February 
that the boom here commenced in earnest, although 
in Johannesburg the rise had started earlier. Those 
who had followed the situation closely were aware that 
the effect upon the monthly profit statements of the 
mine owners obtaining the higher price for gold must 
be very great indeed, and it was when the actual state- 
ments appeared that the full significance of the situation 
was grasped by the public. Here, for example, is a short 
table taken from the Morning Post showing the profit 
statements of a few of the representative mines for the 
month of January, the position being compared with 
the previous month of December when the returns were 
based upon the old selling price for gold : 


CENTRAL MINING—RAND MINES GROUP. 


Profit : 
Company. December. January. 
£ > 
City Deep .. ae a 6,383... 40,667 
Con. Mn. Reef ae Ae 16,359... 57,053 
Crown Mines ae -- 104,729 .. 260,616 
Durban Deep ae ae 8,104 .. 30,852 
East Rand .. Be et 13,249... 78,010 
Geldenhuis Deep .. ae 5,460 . 30,060 
Modder B. .. ee oc 29,061 .. 60,480 
Modder East ar ae 17,760 .. 50,062 
New Modder = e- 137,124 .. 227,412 
Nourse ae oe oe 45800. 38,888 
Rose Deep .. Ae me 2,547 .. 21,111 
ANGLO-AMERICAN GROUP. 
£ £ 
Brakpan oe ae ae 44,995 .. 100,306 
Daggafontein oe . 21,110 .. 47,251 
Springs ie oe ee 76,056 .. 143,325 
West Springs ve ee 14,589... 46,015 
GENERAL MINING GROUP. 
Van Ryn .. ae Si 6,643 25,823 
West Rand .. ae ae 25,301 .. 71,781 


Low Grave MINEs. 

In the case of these companies, the selling price of 
gold in January was taken at £6 per ounce as compared 
with the normal value of 85s. per ounce fine gold, and 
the effect on profits was in some cases to double and in 
others more than treble those of the preceding month. 
Not only so, but a further consideration fired the 
imagination of the holder of Gold Mining shares, namely, 
that owing to those increased profits there was the 
prospect of what are known as the lower grade ore mines 
being worked at a profit whereas they had scarcely been 
workable on the basis of the lower price of gold. This, 
in its turn, suggested an increase in the Rand output 
itself with a possible stimulus to world credit expansion. 

Points TO REMEMBER. 

At some early date I shall hope to write further upon 
the boom in Mining shares, but since I have tried 
to explain the cause of the rise which has so far taken 
place, it would be well that the reader should carefully 
note and comprehend this cause inasmuch as it promises 
to be the guide to future fluctuations in the shares. 
Every decline in the sterling exchange on the gold 


(Continued on page 199.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 198.) 


countries means an increased price for gold itself and, 
therefore, increased profits for the mines; per contra 
every improvement in the sterling exchange means a 
fall in the price of gold and a lessening of profit to the 
mines. Finally, it must be remembered that while there 
js every reason to believe that the attitude of the South 
African Government towards the mining industry is 
one of benevolent interest, it seems hardly likely that 
this sudden huge increase in profits in a particular industry 
will escape the attention of the South African Government 
in the matter of taxation, while it will be strange if a 
big rise in profits should not in time be followed by 
higher costs for labour and raw materials. 
Artucr W. Kippy. 


“Re-Igniting the Torch of Hope” 


THERE was a phrase in the speech delivered last week 
to the shareholders of Lloyds Bank by the Chairman, 
Mr. Beaumont Pease, which captures the imagination 
and which, it must be hoped, the course of future events 
will make historic. In his address to shareholders of 
the Westminster Bank, to which I referred a week ago, 
Mr. Rupert Beckett emphasized the important truth 
that cheap money and inflation cannot in themselves 
stimulate trade activity. This truth was warmly 
endorsed by Mr. Beaumont Pease who, after commenting 
upon the failure of cheap money here and in America 
to affect prices materially at either centre, remarked 
that before the desired increase in the price level can 
be realized a factor outside the purely economic sphere 
must come into play. Something, said Mr. Pease, 
“must occur to induce the owners of this increased purchasing 
wer to put it into use. Some spark must re-ignite the torch of 
ope, some outstanding event or accumulation of events must 
strike man’s imagination and persuade him that the darkness is 
ae and the dawn at hand, that the depressing influences by which 
e has been held down so long have been removed, that trade is 
now on the upward turn, that now is the time to extend, and that if 
he does not buy to-day he will have to pay more to-morrow for what 
he requires.” 
It is, indeed, just that “‘ something ” which seems to be 
required before there can be a return of confidence and 
without which the piled-up, unused resources, as expressed 
in record figures of banking deposits, constitute the 
reflection of trade stagnation rather than of forces 
immediately ready to be mobilized for fresh activities. 
Whether, however, financial and economic developments 
will in themselves suffice to light the torch of hope or 
whether there will have to be a great change in the 
litical atmosphere before the torch will ignite, it would 
e hard at the moment to say. 
A Time oF PREPARATION. 

Of the many able addresses delivered at recent meetings 
of bank shareholders, Mr. Pease’s address must be given 
a very high place. There was no ignoring of the fact 
that definite signs of improvement in home trade were at 
present lacking, but Mr. Pease was by no means straining 
the point when he declared that the past year must be 
regarded as one where much had been accomplished in 
the way of preparation for better things later on. He 
rightly emphasized the fact that the year had revealed a 
tendency both in this country and elsewhere to face more 
courageously the actual causes of depression, while he 
pointed to the Lausanne agreement as an indication of 
greater readiness on the part of some of the nations to 
co-operate in dealing with some of the causes. 

TECHNOCRACY. 

Referring to the somewhat despairing wail from the 
devotees of technocracy in the United States, 
Mr. Beaumont Pease refused to accept any despairing 
conclusion that machines have finally and hopelessly 
left men’s hands empty of work in the future, but said 
that for his part he was not afraid “ that man will be 
destroyed by a monster of his own making or that he will 
be finally overwhelmed by a glut of goods which he 
cannot use.” History, he said, ‘“ supports me in the 
hope that the world will not and cannot logically be 
impoverished in the long run by an accretion of those 


? 


things which constitute real wealth, even though there 
may be many dislocations of trade and hardship of 
individuals in the process of finding a better distribution 
of the product of men’s hands amongst those who so 
greatly desire them.” 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


There were two points at the conclusion of 
Mr. Beaumont Pease’s speech which have been noted in 
financial and business circles with particular interest. 
After acknowledging that our industrial recovery must, 
of course, depend to some extent upon the solution of 
problems of an international character, the Chairman of 
Lloyds Bank said that it behoved us none the less to 
exercise that resourcefulness and enterprise which our 
predecessors had shown in days past in no _ less 
difficult circumstances. In particular, Mr. Pease directed 
attention to the necessity for scientific research in 
industry. This, he admitted, involved expense, and the 
necessary finance was not always available except for 
the larger and richer firms. 

Then came a sentence to which much importance 
seems to be attached. He said: “I agree that some 
organization for providing finance for intermediate 
loans of modest amounts, and for comparatively short 
periods, which would fill the gap between ordinary bank- 
ing loans and those of a longer duration and for larger 
sums, would be a desirable addition to our financial 
machinery. Steps for the formation of such an organi- 
zation should be, and, I may say, are being, taken.” 
It would seem, therefore, that ere long we may hear 
something of the formation of some new institution 
designed to supplement the machinery of existing banks 
in providing facilities for the aid of industry. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Note 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 
Tue Stock Markets during the past week have again dis- 
played a somewhat uncertain tendency. Political develop- 
ments in Germany, the situation in France, and continued 
financial and industrial depression in the United States have 
imparted a weaker tone to most of the International stocks, 
among which have been a rather heavy fall in German bonds. 
Only a few weeks ago these were bought quite extensively by 
Berlin, but as a result of the recent political developments 
there has been a rapid re-sale. In the Industrial section there 
has been quite a steady advance in the shares of Tea com- 
panies, while in the purely speculative markets the predominant 
feature has been the boom in South African Mining shares, to 
which I refer more fully in a separate article. 
A. W. K. 
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The Radio Review 


How easy it is to overdo this education by wireless is shown 
by the annoying introductions which announcers § some- 
times give before a broadcast of music. I am_ afraid 
the worst offender is the Chief Announcer himself. His 
manner of taking us into his confidence, his unnecessary 
prenouncements on the music’s merits (** quite a charming 
piece” he recently said in parenthesis of one of Germaine 
Tailleferre’s works), and the archness of some of his trans- 
lations can be very irritating to the listener. I cannot believe 
that any good is done by tacking a few pieces of stray infor- 
mation on to the music we are about to hear; and anyway 
it needs doing with the utmost tact. Mostly the Announcers 
content themselves with culling their nosegays from the 
Radio Times, which, if rather unnecessary, is at least harmless. 
But talking-down is intolerable. On the whole, purely 
formal announcements would seem to be best. 
* * * * 

Last Saturday evening’s Radio Music Hall broadcast 
was apparently intended to prove that broadcasting in this 
country does not depend upon the co-operation of the music 
halls for the success of the vaudeville programmes. It 
hardly succeeded. The artists chosen had all won their 
fame on the air. The show they gave was quite good : varied, 
lively, and really suitable to broadcasting. But the trouble 
is that this little ensemble of eleven artists (eight of whom 
worked in pairs) represented the pick of wireless vaudeville 
stars. To maintain the same fairly high standard, therefore, the 
B.B.C. would have to call on the same artists again and again. 
The prospect is not a very bright one. And there seems no 
way out of the difliculty : broadcasting comedians are still 
as rare as roses in winter. 

* * * * 

A German agricultural labourer will discuss farming with 
an English agricultural labourer on Friday next. This is 
the first of a series in which foreign workers will come to the 
microphone to discuss their daily lives and conditions of 
work with English workers engaged in similar occupations. 
Such broadcasts (like ‘‘ Escapes’ and Mr. Vernon EBartlett’s 
recent talks from the Continent) promote international under- 
standing in the best possible way: they translate mere theory 
jnto experience. I am the more sorry to see, therefore, that 
Mr. Bartlett is to continue (at least for the present) to give 
his weekly talks from a London studio—in response, we are 
told, to the preference shown by listeners. 

* * * * 

Wagner died fifty years ago next Monday. The day itself 
goes by without any celebration concert—so far as broad- 
casting is concerned; but the Sunday evening Orchestral 
Concert is to be devoted to a programme of extracts from 
The Mastersingers. Schnabel plays the ** Emperor ” Concerto 
on Wednesday night. On Friday there is another of the 
Concerts of Contemporary Music: this time devoted to some 
recent English chamber-music by Benjamin Britten, Christian 
Darnton and Eric Chisholm—all new names to the majority 
of us. And on Monday we shall hear part of the second of 
the new series of B.B.C. Chamber Concerts, including a 
performance of Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite. 

* * * * 
Ivems To Watcu For. 

Sunday : Song Recital by Else Rykens (Daventry National, 
5.80); Wagner Concert (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: ‘Man versus Microbe: Influenza’ (Daventry 
National, 7.10); WKolisch String Quartet (Daventry National, 
8.0); ‘ Other People’s Houses” (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Tuesday: Manchester Tuesday Mid-day Society Concert 
(London Regional, 1.15); ** Women and Children First”: a 


revue (Daventry National, 9.20 and Wednesday, London 
Regional, 8.15); Piano Recital—Elsa Ixaren (Daventry 


National, 10.5). 
Wednesday : Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry 


National, 3.30); Schnabel—B.B.C. Symphony Concert 
(Daventry National, 8.15); ‘Strange Music *—Sir KE. 


Denison Ross (Daventry National, 10.20). 

Thursday: Weeds University Midday Concert (London 
Regional, 1.20); Hallé Concert—Sir Hamilton Harty (Man- 
chester, 7.30); “The World and Ourselves *°—Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett (Daventry National, 9.20). 


—= 


Friday : “ Workers of Europe * (Daventry National, 7.20). 
Concert of. Contemporary Music (London Regional, 9.0); 
Violin recital—Bratza (Daventry National, 10.20). : 

Saturday : “ A Princess of Kensington *’ (London Regiong 


9.0) ; 


9.20). 


‘** Should They be Scrapped 


9 


(Daventry National, 


C. Henry Warren, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 20 


By XANTUIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened: 
“nvelopes should be marked ‘* Cross-word Puzzle,’ and should 


be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
wall Le opened before noon on Tuesday. 


will be published in our next issue.] 
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9 10 
" 2 
13 + 1s 
16 17 18 19 0 1 
22 23 
25 26 
27 28 
ACROSS 4. Ladies beyond the Alps. 
d I 
1. Shaky notes. 5. Rise, cur (anag.). 
5. Applaud a bit of pork in 6. Umpire. ; 
Sivgaandon. 7. Famous man at getting 
9. Make a hash of nine veg. himself ye of tight places. 

10. Jump after a beheaded oe eg 2% No, it’s a lady. 
religious woman, like Prome- t. Politic a/c (anag.). 
theus. 16. ‘* We have procured a num- 

11. Bolsheviks, one — would ood of a ree hescadl ps 
irnagine, never use this size OTS pee t 1e misprintec 
at type parish magazine. 

12. Stumbles forward, sprint 17. A popular mystery, accord- 
hack ing to Gilbert. 

13 Contraction of the heart 18. They cling, and in the end 
with its end round a clergy- they — favourites. 
betes» be 8S 19. And Country ? But it’s like 

15 Peace: . a serpent’s tongue. 

5. , rs c 
16. Scotland Yard turns back 20. Not to be found at tho bar. 
21. Almost unnecessary femin- 


when in a coil. 


19. “ Titeh ” is no prisoner. 

22. Trophy coveted by the 
brave. 

23. A delicacy—to spoil a 
French invalid, apparently. 

25. Surround the post with 
beer for one of twelve. 

26. In it I come before an ex- 


Governor of New York. 


. A little less than less and 


more than kind. 


28. Resentments. 


to 


DOWN 


. Equinoctial passed by tho 


Vapians. 


. Much explored by politic- 


ians. 


. Skimping. 


ine implements. 


. The last word. 


SOLUTION OF 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 19 is L. M. Galloway, High 
School for Girls, Dereham, Norfolk, 
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BUMPUS= 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS BOOKS IN LEATHER 
THE BEST BOOKS ON BINDINGS AND BIBLES 
ALL SUBJECTS SCARCE AND SECOND- 


GOOD EDITIONS OF HAND BOOKS 
STANDARD AUTHORS FOREIGN BOOKS 


MULTITUDES OF CHEAP CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
EDITIONS AND REPRINTS REMAINDERS 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to H.M. the King, 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 


= BOOKS 


LIBERTY FAST COLOUR 
FURNISHING FABRICS 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. BEAUTIFUL COLOURS. 
FROM 2/6 A YARD 


30 INS. WIDE 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON 
































PATTERNS FREE. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 











"The education of young 
people is probably our most 
important duty in life’’ says 


LORD WAKEFIELD 


in his valuable book 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 


HODDER a STOUGHTON 


1 th edition 
3/6 net 











Just published 


A DEFENCE OF 
ARISTOCRACY 


Second edition with a 
new preface 7/6 net 


by 


A. M. LUDOVICI 
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‘ YOUR PART 
IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE 


63,000 lives saved—and never a call of distress that goes 
unheeded! 


Brave men—a splendid service—something of which you can 
really be proud! Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each, 


5/- 
each 


WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART ? 


Lr.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Secretary. 












THE Ear. or HarrowBy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


















Send a Postcard for Free Sam/l 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 
smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— ‘ 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., . 
Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


RELIEF NIB 


MADE IN ENGLAND 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ae aie pie oa «ia «. £4,500,000 


Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee aaa He te «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Aaustralia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING 


(1) A Spring or Summer Cruise 
(2) A Continental Tour 
(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain ? 


IF SO, WHY NOT ASK FOR ADVICE 


FROM THE TRAVEL MANAGER 

OF “THE SPECTATOR”? - - 

Inquiries are treated in confidence. The more. detailed 
requirements you can give, as_regards number in party, 
duration and approximate cost of holiday, time of departure 
and so on, the easier will be the task of providing you with 
the necessary information. Please enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply. 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, “THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 
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Fine pictures give distinction 


ZETIA IC 
Dre" Homalovers’ ia 
CATALOGUE The fashion of bare walls and exotic butterflies 
rromwcs Tuceavines 4 has passed. Make your house into a HOME 


aaa a with the companionship of carefully-chosen 


Engravings and Colour prints. 

The ‘“ Homelovers’ Catalogue,” with new 
supplement (168 pages in all) of illustrations 
in colour and monochrome of works by famous 
artists, will be sent post-free for 2/6 in the 
U.K. (Overseas 1/- extra).—FROST & REED, 
LTD., 49 Clare St., BRISTOL. 

London Gallery: 26c King Street, St. James's. 


Publishers of Fine Prints since 1808. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 


910/ 


23% fer 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





CAREER of assured success ! Demand for Qualified 
A Chiropodists exceeds supply. Qualify as a Chiro- 
podist (M.N.I.Ch.) at-The National School of Chiropody. 
Only suitable young men and women accepted as 
students. Next Course, 4 months, begins February 27th. 
Full-time instruction by Specialist lecturers. Abundant 
practical experience in Free Foot Clinic attached to 
school—each Student deals with over 300 cases under 
supervision. Moderate fee.—Apply for Prospectus: 
THE PRINCIPAL, The National School of Chiropody, 
42 Bury New Read, Strangeways, Manchester, 





ONVALESCENCE AFTER INFLUENZA in bracing 

, country air, 20 miles from London. Understanding 
care. Moderate terms.—Apply Langley Rise, King’s 
Langley. Telephone 7519. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 
Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





ASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.—Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 1. Tele- 
phone : Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

» the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





EMOVALS ABROAD. — Informative Tllustrated 
Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, LTb., 25 & 


27 Cannon St., E.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen. 5526 





0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary. nursing care, are. informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles, 

Moderate fees. High medical and other reeommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HovusE Nursing HoME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 





TILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of 
W cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate 
fees,near London,please write to Box A539, The Spectator, 
(Spectator recommendation.) 


TIN SUCCESS, Cultivate Personal Magnetism, 
W Increase Your Earning Powers, and Master the 
Secrets of Mental Power.—Booklet.—Write SECRETARY 
(Dept. P.), ‘* Mayku’’ System, 20 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 








T 
““7ERBA AMARGA”’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 

Y BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES, 
LUMBAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
4s, 6d. per packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer : 


G. Luioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Re- 
tailers: Army & Navy Stores, Victoria St., S.W. 1.) 








MEDICAL 





YANCTUARY for the Sleepless.—32 pages of vital 
K health-restoring revelations Free, 2d. postage.— 
D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





LACKPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

WANTED, FORM MASTER (GRADUATE), to begin 
duties immediately after Easter, specially qualified to 
teach English subjects, including elementary Ancient 
History, in the Lower School (Ages 10-14). Experience 
essential; good games desirable (Rugby and Cricket). 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Hrap- 





Master, Boys’ Secondary School, Raikes Parade, 
Blackpool, and should be returned to him as soon as 
possible. A. E. IKIN, 
Director of Education. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


LECTURER in French. Stipend £300 per annum, 


Duties to commence September 29th, 1933.—Applica- 
tions must be submitted not later than March 4th to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 





CRUISES 


TO THE ROMANTIC 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 


ARANDOR 


Ti 
c 
MARCH 14th. Gibraltar, Spain, Greece, Rhodes, 
Egypt, Palestine, Malta, Italy, Algeria 
28 Days From 49 Guineas 
APRIL 13th. Portugal, Gibraltar, Tunisia, Greece 
Turkey, Rhodes, Italy, Spain. 
25 Days. From 45 Guineas 


MAY 10th. Spain, Gibraltar, Riviera, Balearic Islands 
Portugal. 16 Days. From 26 Guineas 





@ MAY 27th. Portugal. Morocco, Canary Islands 
Madeira. 13 Days From 21 Guineas 
@ JUNE 10th. Spain, Morocco, Madeira, Portugal 


14 Days 
Also glorious SEA TOURS to 

RIO DE JANEIRO AND 
BUENOS AIRES 


Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22/- via Lisbon, Madeira, 
Teneriffe and SAO SEBASTIAO for a conducted visit 
over one of the largest Banana and Ovange Plantations 
in the word, ' 
By the Luxury Liners. ‘“Andalucia Star ’’ 
Feb. 25, ““Almeda Star’” March 18, “Avila 
Star’ April 8, “Andalucia Star’’ April 29. 
Round Tour occupies approximately 7 weeks 
or longer. Stop-over can be arranged at 
moderate rates, 


rance. From 23 Guineas 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3. Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266) 
40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020) 
Liverpool: 10 Water St. Birmingham: 94 Colmore Row 
Manchester: 2 Albert Square and Principal Agents 


CVS-247 








LECTURES, c., 





RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY Meeting will 
j take place at 34 Red Lion Square (Nat. Sun. League 
Hall), Holborn, W.C.1, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
15TH, when DR. MARGARET LOWENFELD will de- 
liver a lecture on ** STUDIES IN THE BALANCE- 
POINT OF SEX.’ Mr. GERALD GARDINER will take the 
Chair at 8 p.m.—Information from SECRETARY, British 
Sexological Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


a 
S" HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Applications 

are invited from women graduates qualified to 
undertake research or higher study for the MARY 
GRAY ALLEN SENIOR SCHOLARSHIP of £109 
with privileges of free residence and maintenancs 
during vacations, from October, 1933, in the first instance 
for one year.—Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


— 








cali 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


— 

R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School.—Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 

Books, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention, 
Head-Mistress, Miss EK. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
Chairman; The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gisborough, 


Eight Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 
to £30, are offered annually to girls between the ages 
of 12 and 15. Examinations in March, 1933, and sue. 
cessful candidates enter the school in the following May or 
September. Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTREss, 





IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Huyton, near 
Liverpool.—An Entrance Scholarship and Bursary 
Examination (Scholarships £50, Bursaries £30) will take 
place in March, 1933. Preference given to candidates 
under 14 years of age.—Application to be made to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS before February 22nd. 





S* CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
% Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin, 
Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.M, 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 





NT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, LOCKLEYS, WELWYN, 
S —Girls 8-18, boarding and day; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel, 
Preparation for examinations. 


._~ 
b 


Four Scholarships of the nominal value of £15 a year 
will be offered by the Council on the result of an examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1933. The Council will give, if 
necessary, additional grants up to £50 to Scholars, 

Applications should be made before April Ist. 

All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD. 
MISTRESS, 





SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, 


BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 





NOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
kK and day school for girls. Kducation for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTRESS, 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and_ the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 








CO-EDUCATION 


EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMBRIDGE SCHOOL (Isle of Wight).—-A Public 
School for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House 
for boys under 12, Inspected and recognized by the 
soard of Education. The School holds a distinguished 
position for its work in creative education, its broad cur- 
riculum, and its tolerant religious life. Ten scholarships 
from £100 to £35 in value will be offered for competition, 
pn March, 1933.—Applications to the BURSAR. 








NEVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A lLccture on “INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY IN 
PRIMITIVE LAW”’ will be given by PROFESSOR 
FERNAND DE VISSCHER (Professor of Law in the 
University of Ghent), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 15th, at 5.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 
J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


iT 
8. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 








WORK. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from MISS PRESTON, Principal, 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL 








INGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Science, 
swimming. Approved by Cambridge Syndicate.— 
Head-Master, G. K. SWAINE. 





INCOLN SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 
A — 
Old foundation, new buildings, Public School educa- 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 


Head-Master. ‘Terms for boarders, £78 per annum. 
N ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An Examination 
1 will be held on June sth and 9th, 1933, to elect 
to Eight Scholarships—Four of £60, Four of £40 per 
annum, 


Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, Midlothian. 








YAUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
~ for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
hips won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XI matches. 
Head-Masters: E. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J. H. 


ALDERSON, M.A. 
HE 
Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Head-Master, H, CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A, Oxon, 





WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cont. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 


NCIENTIFIC Voice-Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 

Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 

Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 








UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C., 2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea. 








| PING.—Literary M3S. 10d. per  1,000.—Miss 


SEDGWICK, Haddenham, Bucks, 





JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 
THE PLAY! 


Y VU WRITE 
* THE PLAY AGENTS,’’ 34 Strand, W.C.2., 
WILL SELL IT! 








TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


VS (Britain’s Best). State machine, colour. 
18/— PER DOZEN, 
iniand 
post paid Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices.— 
EACH. ROSS & CO., Mig. Specialists, PERTH, 


SCOTLAND. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Ottices 99 Gower Street,, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts:— 24% for 6 insertions. 5° for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE: YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ow: 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut, Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





PICURES who like tender well-flavoured Vegetables 
‘4should write for our list of ‘* Vegetables for Epicures.”’ 
—-BUNYARDS’ NURSERIES, Maidstone. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 


R.A.C., 
Large garage. Historical associations from AD. 1759. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 






CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Here's the Cruise YOU need . 
just at the right time... 


escape from Winter's tna 
weather .-. . . to the sunny 
Mediterranean. By the modern 


20,000-ton Cruising Liner 


DUCHESS of ATHOLL 
FEB. 24 


FROM LIVERPOOL 
VISITING SPAIN, MONTE CARLO; 
ITALY, NORTH AFRICA, MOROCCO, 
PORTUGUESE RIVIERA. Cruise dura- 
tion 20 days. One class oniy—First. 
Limited Membership. Single and double 
cabins. Minimum Rate: 33 Gns. 


Other First Class 13 to 21 day Mediter- 

ranzan Cruises Gy famous Empress 

and Duchess liners from Southampton or 

Liverpool, leaving on March 18, April! 8, 

April 13, April 22, May 6. _ Minimum 
Rates: 19 Gns. to 35 Gns. 


or write to-day for full information to 
Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


$2-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 


Call, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes _ per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY & CO., 74 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 





JANTED to purchase.—An EPSTEIN Bust or Mask, 
V post-War period.— Box A536, The Spectator. 














Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


125 bedrooms 


“4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 
*Phone 311. 


English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 





ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207501 


QYDINBU RGH. —THE 
wie rescent. Tgms: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ 





ONDON 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, Great RUSSELL STREET. 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON Row, 

Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 





N PATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
\ Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EIGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house. 





NCRTK SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for Illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 


S.W.1, or Travel 





market, London, Agents. 














UNFURNISHED FLATS 








Continued at foot of third column 





WREE “ ILLUSTRATED INDEX’’ TO LONDON’S 
K MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in ali 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ’bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers wh« 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, £85 
to £300 p.a.—Post free from No, 57 MANSIONS BUREAU 
116 Park Street, London, W.1, (’Phone; Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 





RECOMMENDED 
BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPEC TATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Kydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH,—GR phd ae MP ROOM, 

—PULT EY. 

—ROY iv YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU 53 OD ieee 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE 1% aa SPA, 
BRIGHTON.— ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—-TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.— DOUGLAS HOTEL 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GR E AT NORTHERN, 
CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOUGHT, 

2A LACE 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 





GAIRLOCH  (Koss-shire).—GAITRLOCH. 

GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.— GRANT ARMS, 

GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 

HARROGATE.— CAIR n 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN 

ani eat LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 
LINKS 


KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH - ASTLE, 


KINGUSSIE (lInverness-shire).—STA 
LAKE VYRNWY foto ealtice — LAKE 
VYR) 


TWY 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE — L. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGEN 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VIC TORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTE 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AW E. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St.,W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER. ae ght DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLE 
MONMOUTH.— BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION., 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. —FONTHIL L. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle: sey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—Gt. — rHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. —ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEVENOAKS-—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)}—HAWKSTONE PK., 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH 
(nr.-—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEWKESBURY.— ROY AL HOP 


WESTON 


POLE, 
TORQUAY.— ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HAL 
—VIC TORIA AND ALBERT. 


TROON.—MARINE 


WEMYSS BAY. Sik ELMORLIE HYDRO 





*Re-open March Ist, 1933. 








HOTELS & BOARDING HOUSES—Cont. 





YOURSELVES in English 


EFRESH Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE'S REEF RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIA TION, 





P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GEORG E’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ss ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PRopRiETOR. Telephone 2655, 








London. —THE LODGE, 1 
S.W. 1. Room and Breakiast 
With dinner 6s. 6d., or 


HERE to Stay in 
\ St. George’s Square, 8. 
5s. 64. day, or 30s, weekly, 
2 guineas weekly, 
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Cambridge University P 
A FRENCHMAN IN THE MEDITERRANEAN IN 
ENGLAND, 1784 THE ANCIENT WORLD 
Being the Mélanges sur l'Angleterre of FRANCOIS By J. HOLLAND ROSE 
DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
Edited by J. rear , and translated by The author explains the natural advantages favouring 
. C. ROBERTS ee ae in his long bap og with the sea we — 
Crown ba Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net out the salient facts in the development of the ship 
The Mélanges are primarily a dutiful son's record of ome,” he writes, “is the only State of antiquity 
his English experiences and impressions, but show a which deserves to rank as a great and efficient sea 
remarkable power of observation of English ways of power. How greatly the influence’ of Rome rested 
life; hunting, tea-drinking, the passion for cleanliness, on sea control has, | believe, never been adequatel 
the gloom of Sunday, the prosperity of the farmers, set forth; and to contrast it with the relatively wea« 
the colleges of Cambridge, Hiataacos cate Newmerker. and fitful efforts of earlier peoples is my chief object.” 
It is the England of 1784 at first-hand. 
SCOTTISH ABBEYS AND 
POETS IN BRIEF SOCIAL LIFE 
George Crabbe By G. G. COULTON 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
: ' suai ars fete . This new volume in the Cambridge Studies in 
Two new volumes in this series of Anthologies chosen 
Medieval Life and Thought is a revised and greatly 
c — g — , se gage Me — ag a ——— at 
rown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each dinburgh in 1931. e author is specially con- 
“ Mr Lucas is an admirable editor. Scholarship, wit, — trace ——- — eepomge? —- 
and a gift for epigram mark-his introductions h cottish monasticism and that of the rest of Europe, 
as saaiihies ie gil pen trey he his cnet and the influence of the Monastic Orders upon 
leave nothing to be desired.” . civilization and social life. 
—The Fortnightly. Review. : 
Already published : TENNYSON.” BEDDOES. 
Now 3s. 6d. net each. FULFILLING THE 
MINISTRY 
EDMUND SPENSER Cambridge Pastoral Theology Lectures, 
A Critical Stud 1925-1926. With an Introduction by the 
a oy Lord Bishop of Durham 
bi os oe By the late S. K. KNIGHT. 
emy Svo. 12s. Od, net Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
For the general reader Spenser still remains an The author, the late Bishop of Jarrow, has tried to 
“admired but neglected poet.” The poetry of Spenser give special emphasis to the ways in which the clergy 
represents the meeting between the old world and the must present the Faith they have to teach, the ideals 
new. In the present work the author has considered which should animate them in their pastoral work, 
Spenser first as the New Poet of that English and the means by which, with the aid of the Holy 
Renaissance which sprang from the union of classical Spirit, they may hope to maintain and develop their 
and medieval culture; secondly as the Poet's Poet, own faith and attain those qualities of character 
prescribing by example to his successors a grammar which make men approved of God. 
of poetry that has withstood the test of time. 
THE ANDAMAN 
THREE FRENCH ISLANDERS 
DRAMATISTS RACINE, A Study in Social Anthropology 
MARIVAUX, MUSSET By A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 
By ARTHUR TILLEY 2nd edition. Demy 8v». Illustrated. 30s. net 
7. ‘ pire oo i ro : A a — ? ve _ edition, which 
ese three great dramatists have this in common: was published in , and of which a reviewer in 
they are all chiefly concerned with the careful and The Nation wrote: “ With the publication of the 
faithful portrayal of passion and character; all long-expected work of Mr A. R. Brown on the 
three have a strong dramatic sense; they all possess Andaman Islanders, the science of ethnology takes 
a style which is at once individual and of great dis- a step fo:ward.” 
tinstion and charm. Their genius for what we call 
psychology and their high regard for form should 
make them acceptable to readers of the modern SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 
novel. This survey of their drama is therefore as ‘ h 
comprehensive as possible. Observations upon the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands 
i ion by G. N. 
RADULPHI DE HENGHAM ee ee 
SUMMAE This book is a plain reprint of the fifth edition, 
Edited by W. H. DUNHAM, Jr without notes or editorial matter. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
Cambridge Studies in English Legal History 
His authorship of two Fle | mee and his EDDINGTON 
remarks recorded in the Year-Books have preserved : 1 
for Sir Ralph de Hengham a definite place in The Expanding Universe 
English medievat history. This is a new text, with Ready Feb. 21st. 3/6 net 
full critical apparatus. 
Sanilin? Printed by W. Speaicut anp Sons, Lrpv., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane,’ E.C. 4, and published by Tue Srectrator, Ltp., at their Offices, No. 99 Gower 


Street, London, W.C. i—F riday, February f0,-1933, 
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